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SONNET. 

(WRITTEN IN & LEAFLESS BOWER.) 
Fair as the flower is, it will yet decay— 
Green as the leaf is, it will yet be sere— 
Night has a pall to wind the gaudiest day, 
And winter wraps in shrouds the loveliest year. 
Allare bewept! Loud sighs the gale, and drear, 
The blooms that gave it gentler breathings gone ! 
Heaven, a dark mourning-hall, with many a tear 
Bewails the nightly burial of the sun: 
Nature herself the dying year deplores, 
Sad mother, laying all her children low ! 
Nought perishes unpitied quite! The shores 
Of wide compassion clip the globe of woe ! 
Thine too shall be no unlamented doom, 
Pale Solitary !—Some poor bird shall strew thy tomb. 

—— 


THE FIRST VIOLET. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET-MAKER. 

Our thoughts thread strange labyrinths, windings intricate, and mazes un- 
known even tothe will. They are-indeed the only free denizens that roam 
unchecked down the dark slopings which lead to the untrodden avenues of the 
past. They alone dare to climb the cloud clothed battlements, that look over 
the dim distance of the future: they see the mist, the dense gathering, the 
faint gold-bursting that announces sunshine, or the blackness that heralds the 
thunder-storm. Restless when the body sleeps, they wing away through the 
pale starlight of memory; they traverse dreary shores, wildernesses, desolate 
and wild places, peopled withthe distorted shadows of wilder realities. When 
awake, like restive steeds, they start aside at objects that rear up on every hand, 
and bound away over immeasurable plains, sweeping earth, air, and sky, and 
even daring to heed the vapoury track over which Time has hurried. 

We find monitors in every thing around ys. The slow-pacing silvery cloud, 
as it glides, spirit-like, over the blue fields of heaven, brings before our eyes the 
white-robed idol of our youth, and we sigh to see it vanish like the object we 
adored. ‘The murmuring river, sweeping along in liquid music between its wil- 
low-waving banks, rolls away like our cherished hopes, and is lost amid the for- 
getfulness of the ocean. Even music is heard with a sigh ; though it awakens 
the echo of the eternal hills, it dies heavily upon the heart, like the sweet voices 
that have for ever faded away from our hearth. ‘The dancing leaf falls on our 
footpath, and its green beauty is soon worn away, like the happiness of ehild- 
hood. Flowers wither, and friends grow cold. The hope of spring too soon 
bursts into the reality of summer; then comes the staid autumn, solemnly de- 
mure, and her heavy eyes are fixed upon the darkness of winter. Still there are 
patches of sunlight in our paths—tiny glades, which no gloomy umbrage over- 
hangs—spots in the unfathomable dreariness of the forest, where we may sit 
down for a moment and smile, ere we resume our journey through the deep 
solitudes. 

I was born at the foot of the green hills. The silence of woods, and the 
overhanging of antique boughs, were but a little distance from my home. The 
song of the cuckoo often rang above my roof-tree. 
with flowers, spread out near my dwelling. The silver Trent wound along past 
my door. The crown-rose of the whole wreath has not to me charm enough to 
inspire a sonnet. 
which now binds the poet’s brow in place of the laurel, 1 emerged from the dusty 
din of the metropolis, and wandered among those few green fields, which yet 
spread like solitary oases around its environs. Many a dreary day had glided 
by, bearing its leading links, since I had seen a budding hawthorn. Oh! how 
sweetly came the fragrance of that morning air! The birds that sang around 
me felt not a greater thrill of delight than that which gushed silently from my 
heart ; I gazed upon the clear sky, and the young green that carpeted the earth, 
and wondered how, amid so much beauty and brightness, sorrow dared to set 
her bleeding feet on such a lovely world. 

Wandering along by an old hedge, stunted and ivied, (just such a hedge as the 
blackbird would select, in a more retired place to build its firm nest,) I discover- 
ed a wild violet. By a mossy bank it grew; the dead leaves Jay around it, soli- 
tary, and blue, and beautiful; not another companion near, it stood alone amidst 
the bursting of young leaves and the decay of the old ones. I sat down beside 
it. A little brook gurgled at my feet,—a low faint melody just audible, not the 
glad singing of the hill-brook, but a mournful murmur, a sound that well accord- 
ed with my solitary violet. Had there been a bed of those lovely flowers, I 
should have wished for the singing voice of a river, all silver and sunshine; but 
the brook had a low sound, and there was but one violet. I sat in silence, and 
gazed upon it; I wondered if the deep alleys in Somerbywood yet contained 
those sweet flowers. I thought of my o!d schoolmistress,—I saw her again 
seated on the sunny bank; I brought her a handful of the newly-gathered trea- 
sures,—she chaunted me the old ballad of ** Queene Elconare.”’ The rest of 
my little schoolfellows were chasing each othe: reund the old oak trees. The 
wood rose before me, the very fir where the stock-dove sat cooing, tapering and 
dark. Then the scene changed, and I was in an ancient chapel, amid windows, 
where saints, and glories, and the flooding crimson of gules, gorgeous in the 
shields of azure and gold, threw arsich light upon the wicked Queen. And there 
a King * looked a grim look,” upon the trembling Earl Marshal, and frowned 
forgiveness. Poor old Deborah, she has long been dead! no more shall the 
speed I made, when running thy errands, tempt those withered lips to chaunt 
another ballad. The violets now spring up, ungathered by thy trembling hand. 
“Ah!” thou didst say, “ when I wasa young lass, we used to gather violets, 
every spring, and put them amongst vur clothes, and stick them in our hair, and 
make ourselves as smart as you please, when we went to meet our sweethearts.” 
And then I looked at thee, and at thy skinny arms and wrinkied face, and the 
few silver hairs that escaped from under thy coal-skoop-like bonnet, and I wen- 





dered how fourscore years could sweep over thee, and not wear away all traces | 


of thy early love. No! Deborah. they could not,—thou hadst always a smile 
and a tear for the first violet. 


A solitary flower, a sweet violet, how small a key, vpens the door ef memory ! 


how, the veil rolled from the face of time, the gray, the forgotten years moved | 


before me! I became a youth ;—Park—house—fields—rose upon my sight ; 
a lovely girl hung upon my arm—she bore a basket ; now her face was hidden 
by the stem of a mighty tree, again her white kirtle faintly glanced between the 
thick underwood, as she flew from my side in search of violets; anon she 
emerged from behind the broom-covered bank, then stood like an angel of light 


het ” P } -™ = " ; ‘ 
etween me and the sky. And then I closed the leaves on Comus, and we 
listened in the old wood for another voice 
‘To smooth the raven down of darkness till it smil’d.” 
And trees started inte enchanters, and spirits sung in the brook We saw their 


long hair wave in the water-flags. 


Then we grew bold, and threaded “ Janes 
and alleys green.” 


Then I stole away, not far, just so far as to see her lovely 
fig ire hurrying to and fro, and calling upon my name; then she sat down in 
despair on the green moss, her white drapery— 

** made sunshine in a shady place ;” 
and I thought of Una. 


Ke a milk-white lamb. 


A knot of wild lilies of the valley shot up beside her, 
a Mhen I stole gently up to her, ‘‘ How could you leave 
ue; I looked on her sweet face, on her gentle eyes, as they were uplifted in | 


Meadows, rainbow-coloured | 


But last spring, heavy with care, bowing beneath the cypress, | 








| kind reproach, just reaching the margin of tears, and my heart reproached me, 
| and I wondered how J could leave her for a moment; then I bound our violets 
in little bundles, and she soon forgave me; oh,.I could have hidden myself he- 
hind the trees again, to be so sweetly forgiven! But she left me,—Death stole 
her,—how I have hated him ever since! And the dead leaves that were strewn 
around my lonely violet, seem meet emblems for a thing so lovely,—for then I 
thought of her.* No, those bright leaves that glittered round the stalk of my little 
flower, were not so sunny as her silken locks ; nay, the blue of her eye would 
shame the flower’s radiance,—and her lipsp—so exquisite! and to die 30 young ! 
and with her heart filed with love! Oh! J would sooner that spring had with- 
held its flowers for ever! the sweetest violet that ever blowed withered when 
she died,—the woods will never bear such another! 

A little flower had assumed the reins of my thoughts ;—how feeble a cha- 
rioteer ean drive the fancy! Within one short hour I had visited the old forest 
of Sherwood. Robin Hood, in his garb of Lincoln green, followed by his many 
outlaws, had swept befure me. The bugle had sounded through the glimmer- 
ing glades, and rude drinking horns were seer waved to and fro by powerful 
arms, keeping chorus to the loud *‘ Derry Down” that rang beneath the green- 
wood tree. 

The dark groves of Newstead had again risen before the Arcady of England, 
where the mighty-minded Byron had so often trod. Again I traversed those 
violet-scattered solitudes, again paced the long oaken galleries of that ancient 
abbey, lifted his skull-cup to my lips, rugged with the dregs of the blood-red 
wine, seeing the smooth lakes on whose surface he loved to ride, or within their 
sullen depths to plunge. The ruined window. with its eternal ivy; the old 
fountain, with its quaint imagery, the solemn cloisters, the rusted armour, the 
satyrs partly‘covered with the green moss—his impressive portrait above the 
wide fireplace,—had all risen before me as distinctly as when I first saw them. 

That simple violet brought the velvet valley of Sneinton before my mind’s eye, 
—the recky hermitage, the flowery banks, on which I loved to sit and angle in 
the sunrise of morning, or the gray twilightofeve. The finny-tribe had but few 
charms for me, unless it was to see them leap up and scatter the loosened silver 
spray of the river, like fairy stars in the sunshine, then glide away beneath the 
clear water. The dreaming trees, the distant hills basking in their variegated 
beauty, the rustling of slender flags, the rising and falling of the water-lilies, the 
breeze sweeping across the long grass, the tall willows bending to their own 
shadows in the river, the slow clouds mirrored below—all these were sights and 
sounds that accorded well with my varying moods. Then those dead leaves so 
closely surrounding an object of beauty! Oh, how like past pleasures they 
seemed,—the dark night closing upon a sunny day, the grave surmounting a 
flower-bed, the bier placed in a ball-room, the funeral’ bell kneiling homeward 
the wedding party, the slow muffled footsteps of death stealing noiselessly be- 
hind us! 

What changes had taken place since I last saw a violet. Could I forget the 
dark room, the narrow window on which the sunbeams beat not, lest they should 
become prisoners. Hope had whispered me away from my green hills; ambi- 
tion had allured me from my quiet woods; and they had all forsaken me—even 
Patience grew wearied with long watching, and bent over the pale taper her 
paler cheek. But memory went not away: she still recognized the blue sky 
and the bright sunshine, and sighed when she thought on such mornings. How 
fair the primroses grew in Clifton Grove; what a gushing of song there was 
then in the green woods ; howthe sunshine slept upon the river; how the happy 
breezes were ladened with the perfume of violets. Then rose the blossoming 
hawthorn, the hill-side white with daisies, the golden glow of king-cups, the 
gaudy beds of crocusses:—all these still existed. And even their light 
hearts and merry voices, were ringing through the haunts of the dove—Dryads 
fair as those which peopled the forests of poetry. Perchance they were singing 
the songs which | had woven in my happier days. 

And could they think of me? wish me seated on the well-known bark, beneath 
the old oak. There was pleasure in the thought—the dingy couch, the torn 
dictionary, the neglected candle, that had burnt down unwatched in the moments 
of wandering thought; the expiring fire, with its dying embers ; the low chilly 
| feeling that follows a sleepless night; the pile of paper, showing confusedly its 
| rows of scribbled lines; voices in the streets; the sun struggling through a 
murky atmosphere ; form gloomy contrasts to the little window in which the 
woodbine peeped- When free from care and refreshed with slumber, the lark 
awoke us with its song, when the woods emerged from their misty canopy, and 
the early breeze brushed the gentle dew from the leaves; when contentment 
smoothed our pillow, and the white wings of peace wafted us into slumber ; 





sight of the first violet. 
—g 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 


From the last Quarterly Review. 

A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui during the War in Navarre 
and the Basque Provinces of Spain. By C.F. Henningsen. Post 8vo. 
London. 1836. 

When Lord Eliot and Colonel Gurwood reached the head-quarters of Zuma- 
lacarregui at Aserta on the 24th of April last, they were particularly struck with 
the conversation of a young countryman of their own who had joined the Car- 
| lists as a volunteer about a year before, and having won step after step by the 
| most chivalrous gallantry, was now high in the staff, and decorated with the 
order of St. Ferdinand, with which Don Carlos himself had presented him at the 
conclusion of a charge which he personally witnessed. Colonel Gurwood de- 
scribes this gentleman as ‘a fine handsome young Englishman,’ accomplished by 
education, and speaking several languages with perfect ease and correctness, 
whose picturesque details of his short military experience were exceedingly in- 
structive, and who took the warmest interest in the humane object of the Duke 
of Wellington's mission. Mr. Henningsen continued to serve with the Carlists 
until the death of Zumalacarregui, for whom he had conceived that romantic 

species of attachment which he himself calls * the soldier’s first love—that love 
| which, once widowed, can never again find a place in the heart.” He then 
retired, not from any belief that the fall of his chief, however severe a blow, 
would prove fatally injurious to the cause of the Infant; but, partly at least, from 
the painful conviction that the warfare, which all Zamalacarregui’s endeavours 
in his latter days had proved unable to humanize, would grow more and more 
brutal and barbarous under the management of his successors. We are inclined 
to think that, with this generous motive, there may also have mingled the very 
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when we heard not a mournful sound in the brook, and sorrow came not at the | %!S whiskers ; 












NEAR BROADWAY. 





health, changed the order of succession in favour of his infant daughter—must at 
allevents be allowed to have been of the most questionable justice, and very 
uncertain authority. His disinherited brother, however, was considered by every 
Spaniard as the chief and type of the principles of monarchy and catholicism ; 
his personal qualities of honesty and manly courage—(he had stood firm, when 
Ferdinand and ali the rest of the family yielded to the mingled cajoleries and 
menaces of Napoleon)—were such as to make him dreaded, in spite of his very 
slender abilities and acquirements, by the enemies—and adored universally by 
the adherents—of these principles. ‘The party thus devoted to him consists of, 
generally speaking, the rural branch of the Spanish population ; the priesthood, 
secular and regular, almost to a man,—the small country gentry, the yeomanry, 
and the peasantry, are with him; and these constitute as near as possible, nine- 
tenths of the whole population. The inhabitants of the great commercial towns 
have opened their affections, for the most part, to the more liberal principles so 
much in favour at present elsewhere. ‘The court, in actual possession of the 
seat of govérnment, and sustained by this more stirring and more compact 
part of the nation, has commanded, with few exceptions, the adhesion of the 
grandees and other principal nobles—just as these classes went over, witha few 
exceptions, to Joseph Bonaparte. The army generally gave its allegiance to the 
pay-office—(no general officer of high standing, except Santos Ladron and Ar- 
meucha, has ever appeared on the side of Carlos); the whole matériel—for- 
tresses and munitions of war, were at the service of the Queen. The Carlist 
spirit showed itself on the death of Ferdinand in local insurrections almost every- 
where ; but the absence of their Prince, and the want of any great name around 
which to rally, rendered these demonstrations ineffectual—except in North Cas- 
tile—where the Curate Merino has all along maintained himself at the head of 
a considerable, though irregular force,—and in Navarre and Biscay, where the 
insurrection was uniformly becoming more and more formidable, from the hour 
when Colonel Thomas Zumalacarregui, of a poor but noble family, with £200 
in his pocket, put himself at the head of its bandit-like germ of scarcely eight 
hundred men, until, after having worn out six hostile armies, actually killed off 
almost all the veterans in the Spanish service, and destroyed the professional 
reputation of the Queen's six most celebrated generals, he died in the moment 
of anticipated triumph over all opposition—bequeathing to the cause of his prince 
complete command over the resources of Navarre and the Basque previnces,—- 
and a hardy, well-disciplined force, capable of at once keeping the Queen’s 
Urbano garrisons in check, and confronting her remaining regulars, to the extent 
of 25,000 men, in the field. 

We may refer ovr readere to our recent article on Mr. Boyd’s “ Recollections 
ef a few Days spent with the Queen's Army,” fora brief statement of the 
career, which our ‘present author has painted in minute detail. The civil and 
adtninistrative and financial talents of Zumalacarregui must have been of them- 
selves sufficient to constitute that miracle in modern Spain—a great man. He 
was also an accomplished mathematician, anda master of all the higher technics 
of his profession. He had not served under Wellington and against the Soults 
and Massenas in vain; and during kis subsequent garrison life he had been often 
ridiculed for the indefatigable ardour with which he devoted his days and his 
nights to the study of the great masters of the art of war. But these endow- 
ments and acquirements would have availed little, had he not combined with 
them that indescribable magic power over the mind and heart of man which is 
the index of genius—the personal prowess and reckless self-exposure of a 
Homeric hero—and last, not least, such a concentration, perhaps exaggeration, 
of the peculiar passions, prejudices, virtues, and vices of the national character, 
as stamped him out for the intense sympathy of his unsophisticated countrymen, 
—the living symbol and representative of the stern Gothic chivalry of the glo- 
rious middle age of Spain. 

All these features are brought out with. enthusiastic delight in the heart- 
stirring narrative before us: we shall extract a few passages only ;—if our 
space permitted, we should have given at least two of Mr. Henningsen’s chapters 
entire: 

‘s He was a man in the prime of life, being forty-five years of age, and of mid- 
dle stature ; but, on account of the great width of his shoulders, his bull-neck, 
and habitual stoop, the effect of which was much increased by the zamarra, or 
fur jacket, which he always wore, he appeared rather short than otherwise. 
His profile had something of the antique—the lower part of the face being 











| formed like that of Napoleon, and the whole cast of his features bearing some 
| resemblance to the ancient basso-relievos which are given us as the likeness of 
| Hannibal.* His hair was dark, without being black; his moustaches joined 
and his dark grey eyes, overshadowed by strong eyebrows, had 
a singular rapidity and mtensity in their gaze—generally they had a stern and 
thoughtful expression ; but when he looked abont him, his glance seemed in an 
instant to travel over the whole line of the battalion, making in that short in- 
terval the minutest remarks. He was always abrupt and brief in his conversa- 
tiun, and habitually stern aud severe in his manners ; but this might have been 
| the effect of the hardships and perils through which he had passed. A civil 
| war, like that which for two years has desolated the north of Spain—such 
| scenes of strife and massacre—the death of his partisans, and the imperious ne- 
| cessity of reprisals on compatriots, and often on friends, whom the virulence of 
party opinion armed in mortal contest; expesure to innumerable hardships and 
| privations, the summer's sun, and winter’s wind; the sufferings and peril in 
| which his followers were constantly placed, and his awful responsibility, may 
| have been enough to change considerably, even in a brief space of time, Zuma- 
lacarregui's nature. It was seldom that he gave way to any thing like mirth; 
| he oftenest indulged in a smile when he led his staff where the shot were falling 
| thick and fast around them, and he fancied he detected in some of his followers 
| that they thought the whistling of the bullets an unpleasant tune. To him fear 
| seemed a thing unknown; and although, in the commencement, a bold and 
daring conduct was necessary to gain the affections and confidence of rude par- 
tisans, he outstripped the bounds of prudence, and committed such innumera- 
| ble acts of rashness, that when he received his mortal wound, every body said 
| it was only by a miracle he had escaped so long. He has been known to charge 
| at the head of a troop of horse, or spurring the white charger which he rode in 
a sudden burst of passion, to rally himself the skirmishers and lead them for- 
ward. His horse had become sueh a mark for the enemy, that all those of a 
similar colour, mounted by officers of his staff, were shot in the course of three 
months, although his own always escaped. It is true, that on several occasions 
he chose his moment well, and decided more than one victory, and saved his 
little army in more than one retreat, by what seemed an act of hair-brained 


| rational anticipation that, however the war might terminate, an officer of his own | bravery. 


class would at best be turned adrift without ceremony. 
Captain Henningsen’s narrative, now be fore us, constitutes the only full and 


fair account we have yet had ef the northern insurrection—its origin, objects, 
and progress—down to the death of his chief. 

do not hesitgte to say, we have never read. 

attention of the statesman, and the diplomatist, and above all, the military stu- 
dent; but we shall confine ourselves to a very short summary of the views which 


“The General’s uncommon features, his far jacket and cap, resembling at a 
distance a red turban, gave more the idea of an eastern chief than a European 


general. One might have imagined Scanderberg at the head of his Albanian 


A more interesting memoir, we | army: and certes his semi-barbarous followers could have beea no wilder in 
It is rich in matter deserving the | dress and appearance than the Carlists in the early part of the campaign. 


To 
me Zumalacarregui, in character and feeling, as well as in costume and manner, 
seemed always like the hero of a by-gone century. He was of a period remote 


the author gives us of the personal character and bearing of Zuamalacarregui—and | from our own, when the virtues and vices of society were marked in a stronger 
some detached anecdotes and descriptions illustrative of the miseries and horrors | mould ;—partaking of all the stern enthusiasm of the middle ages, a something 


of the Spanish civil war; a contest carried on in the face of the European civi- 
lization of the nineteenth century with all the ferocity, the cruelty, the utterly 


| savage ruthlessness of the wildest barbarians of the 


uncommon and energetic in his features seemed to indicate a man formed for 
great and difficult enterprises. You might have fancied him one of those chiefs 


darkest ages—and which, | who led the populations of Europe to war in the Holy Land; he possessed the 


for aught we can gee, is likely to be so carried on for an indefinite number of | same chivalrous courage, unflinching sternness, and disinterested fervour—dis- 
years, unless the general humanity of the Christian nations shall combine them | interested so far as mere earthly things were concerned—which animated those 


in some decided and irresistible interference. 
One word only as to parties ranged against each other in Spain. 


The pro- 


—— 


* The engraved portrait, from a sketch by the author, answers very strikingly to 


ceedings by which Ferdinand VII., in the last fecbleness of his character and his description. 
“ i 
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of the religious zealots who went because they found ite 
with their blood on a battle-field, than through penitence and prayer. — oe 
«Like most men of an ardent temperament, he had the defect of being quic 


- + * 


after all but a severe and unsparing justice, in cold blood he would ae been 
incapable of. More than one officer in the Carlist army owes his rank to having 
been on some occasion reprimanded by him in terms which, when his anger was 
new to be too severe. 
have character by a year’s observation and acquaintance—to have et 
free {rom any ambition of personal aggrandisement. Wrapped entirely am " 
cause he had adopted, he thought and dreamed but of that ; and I believe - , 
from the hour when he undertook to repair the broken fortunes of the ate “ 
party, to that when he expired in the midst of his triumphs, his only mo 7 
was to witness its success. The wish of augmenting his military glory—the 
bubble reputation, which cheers the soldier on his perilous career—perhaps ad- 
da fresh incentive. aa 
= The contempt of gold which he always evinced formed a striking feature 
of his character. When he died, after paying the army for twy years, and rals- 
ing contributions in three provinces, he left to be divided amongst his house- 
hold all that he possessed in the world—about £48 sterling and ‘four or five 
horses. Even his barber, the waggish Robledo, was richer than the Carlist 
commander-in-chief. Any sum he possessed in the morning was sure by the 
evening to be dissipated; he gave it away, satlor-fashion, by handsful to his 
soldiers, or the first beggars who importuned bim, and who, well aware of his 
foible, never failed to beset him. He used, quite out of temper, 10 exclaim, 
“ Here—take—take ! when you have got all I have, you will leave me in peace. 
Of an evening his subalterns were obliged to pay for him in the coffee-house 
‘You give more,’ observed his wife, ‘than is reasonable, or than you can af- 
ford.’ * We are more like God when we give,’ was his answer. 

‘+ Stern and severe as he was, and unsparing of fatigue for his men—leading 
them long marches witha rapidity which it seemed the human frame could 
scarcely have supported—he was the soldiers’ idol. He obtained the sobriquet 
of El Tio Tomas, ‘Uncle Thomas,’ as the French called Napoleon Le petit 
Caporal ; and be was better known under the appellation of El Tio, than by his 
Gothic name Zumalacarregui. His skill and valour, the peril from which he so 
often saved his soldiers, and the successes to which he led the way, seem 
scarcely sufficient to account for their wild attachment to the man they loved 
and feared above al] others—an attachment which must be felt to be understood. 
Without garments, without pay, without provisions, his army wouid have fol- 
lowed him barefoot all over the world, or have perished by the way. The same 
degree of enthusiasm was entertained towards him as was displayed in the 
French army for I’ Empereur, and this extended to the populations of the revolt- 
ed provinces, excepting that it was difficult to say whether love or awe predo- 
minated—with the peasant they were certainly strangely blended. 

“T joined the Carlists and Zumalacarregui when he had nothing but the re- 
putation of a guerrilla chief who had skilfully baffled the pursuit of the Queen’s 
troops, and struck a few daring blows, but whom, from the description then 
given on the other side of the Pyrenees, I expected to find ferocious and igno- 
rant. I remember at first my total inability to comprehend enthusiastic attach- 
ment, independent of private friendship, to any individual; but I ended by 
sharing entirely the feelings of the soldiers; and so long as he lived, in success 
or adversity, I would have followed him to the end, even if I had experienced 
no acts of kindness at his hands. It was of course for Don Carlos J had come 
to fight. I had been rather prejudiced against than in favour of his general, 
yet, in the brief space of a few months, if Don Carlos had abandoned his own 
cause, I should have remained to follow Zumalacarregui.” 

It will only be fair to Zumalacarregui, that before we give any specimens of 
the war under his management, we should begin with Mr. Henningsen’s account 
of the treatment of the Carlist chief Zavala by the Queen’s party, some months 
before Zumalacarregui appeared on the scene of action :— 

“T will give an example of cruelty exercised against Zavala, beyond what 
Europe would believe of the modern ages and of the party who profess to desire 
nothing but the improvement of Spain. Having, when pursued, sometimes 
obstinately defended himself, his two daughters, who had fallen into the hands of 
the Christinos, were dragged about, and always carried forward with the tirail- 
leurs in every encounter by the garrison of Bilboa, which had daily skirmishes 
with him. Zavala, fearful of imjuring his own children, was obliged to prevent 
his partisans from returning the enemy’s fire, and precipitately to retreat. At 
length, driven almost to desperation between the reproaches of his party and his 
paternal feelings, he sacrificed the latter to his duty; and having harangued his 
followers, placed them in ambush near a little village between Guernica and the 
sea. The enemy, being informed of this circumstance, advanced along the road, 
leading forward as usual his two daughters. Zavala, in a firm vvice, but with 
tears in his eyes, ordered his men to open their fire; and, instantly rushing in 
with the bayonet, was fortunate enough to recover his children unhurt; they 
had, however, narrowly escaped, two of those who held them being killed by the 
first discharge. His devotion was rewarded with victory; the enemy was dis- 

persed and routed.” 

Captain Henningsen has a striking description of the batt/e, or series of skir- 
mishes, in which Quesada was finally discomfited. 'The Queen’s general owed 
his own escape solely to the gallant devotion of Colonel Leopold O'Donnel, 
Conde de Labispal, a nobleman of Irish extraction, who, happening to fall in 
with the army when travelling to Pampeluna, where a young and beautiful heiress 
was waiting to become his wife, had volunteered his services for the day, and 
headed a company of hussars of the Guard. O’Donnell was one of the many 
who fell into the hands of the Carlists. 

‘Last but not Jeast of the prisoners taken was the Count Labispal :—gal- 
lantly but vainly struggling to rally his men, he was surrounded by the Navarrese. 


Hitherto the Carlist prisoners had been shot as rebels, and the Christinos had | 


suffered death by way of reprisal. Zumalacarregui, anxious to put an end to this 
dreadful state of things, set at liberty, and caused to be escorted as far as Echauri, 
five miles from Pampeluna, two soldiers, who, unable from fatigue to follow the 
march, had been taken from Quesada’s column. The next time Quesada sallied 


from Pampelona he requited the mercy of the Carlist general, by shooting in 
Huarte d’ Araquil a wounded volunteer, and putting afterwards to death the alcalde | 


of Atoun, who was suspected of Carlism, as well as several other individuals. 


Zumalacarregui now wrote to the General Count Armilde de Toledo, to state | 


*that since the chiefs appointed by the usurping government were unwill ng to 
make any arrangement for the preservation of the lives of their respective fol- 
lowers,—although he had several tines set them the example of clemency—the 
blood of those that perished must be now on their own heads.’ 


‘He kept his word : of all the prisoners who were executed, perhaps the fate 
of Leopold O'Donnel was the must melancholy. He perished through that valour 
which seems an heir-!oom in his family, and sacrificed himself to save Quesada 
and his staff. He offered, if Zumalacarregui would spare his life, to pay aransom 
that would equip all the battalions of Navarre; but knowing the necessity for 
making an example, the chief remained inexorable. He died with his bro- 
ther officers of the Guards, in a manner which added another example to 
the many, that often those who have most enjoyed a life of luxury and plea- 
sure, and to whom it still holds forth bright prospects, can relinquish it with the 
least regret. His father, the Count of Labispal, celebrated both during the 
triumphs of Wellington and the revolution of 1823, callous and heartless as he 
had been throughout his political career, was doome: to prove, on hearing the 
death of his son, that there was still one point where his sensibility was vulnera- 
ble. He died of a broken heart at Montpellier, where he had been long residing. 
Jn his changes of principle this elder Labispal had been the Talleyrand of Spain.” 
: W e must next extract part of our author's chapter of the battle fought between 
Zumalacarregui and O' Doyle, nearly on the ground of the Duke of Wellington's 
illustrious triumph at Vittoria. - 


* It was now destined to become the scene of a signal overthrow of a division 
of the regular army of Spain by a handful of en:h isiastic mountaineers. At 
Zuniga, accounts of the last devastations of Rodil, the burning of villages and 
cottages, and the massacre of the wounded Carlists. had reached our army, and 
had worked them up to a degree of excitement which accounts for their impe- 
tuosity. The great difficulty was to ke 


ae ep them in something like order. 
loud cries of A ellos! Muera la Reina! were vigorously answered by the enemy, 
as well as their fire ; : > 


but as they advanced, in spite of the volleys of musketry 
whieh the whole line of the Liberal ariny were ouring in, their replies waxed 
fainter. The order which the Carlists preserved, with their impetuosity, their 
martial bearing, their wild shouts, and the black flags with a death’s head and 
cross bones, seemed to have had an appalling effect. * * * * 

“ The slaughter continued till nightfall, the enra 
—and the night coming on alone saved the 
army. About four hundred made their way to the 
shut themselves up in the houses. 
two miles being covered with their dead t 
dragged from the woods and thickets in w 
selves, and slaughtered by their angry Opponents 
dead bodies lyi 
Toad. * * 


‘The pursuit had continued so late 


ged Royalists giving no quarter 
village of Arieta, where they 
odies—the miserable wretches being 


I remember seeing twelve 


that the greater f j 
; part of our army was 
obliged to sleep on the field, and we bivouacked amongst the dead. In the 


meanwhile, part of the third battalion of Navarre was detached to attack those 
who were in the village, where they had barricaded the heuses. After firing all 
night, the Christinos not choosing to surrender, a quantity of combustibles were 
collected, and placed against the houses. In the morning, the ¢ Shristinos senta 


flag of truce to the capt } 
the captain who was charged with his company to set fi t 
Piles ; and stated that they ha ee ee 


. ‘aa seg ible to judge Oe § : 
I Watlove Misco far Ge & Syne the field. It was supposed that, according to the existing regulation, they would 


Their | 


About a thousan! were killed, the field for | 
hich they attempted to conceal them- | 


ng together at a ford of the rivulet between the field and the | 


' ~Drat 
d got the curate, the regidor, and a number ef the | 


Cpe ALG otwt. 


asier to win heaven | principal inhabitants, with their wives, and children; and that if the Carlists 


| attempted to burn them out, they would commence by putting all these to death. 
| The captain, who was a Frenchman, by the name of Sabatier, sent to Zumala- 


' them next day ; as they were entirely without provisions, he knew that hunger 
| would force them tv surrender. Eighty-four prisoners were brought in, which 
| the soldiers had made when tired of killing ; for excepting these few cases no 
quarter was given; even two chaplains of the queen’s army had been slain on 


| all suffer death; they were, however, remanded, and next day pardoned. 
i O’Doyle, the general of the division, his brother, a captain, and several officers, 
were however shot. Zumalacarregui was inclined to have pardoned him, but 
amongst the dispatches intercepted a few days previous were the minutes of a 
court-martial held at Vittoria, in which O’Doyle bad given his vote for shooting 
the wounded prisoners. These papers had not yet been destroyed, and the circum- 
stance of the part O’Doyle had taken in this transaction was mentioned to Zuma- 
lacarregui : this sealed his fate. ’ 

‘0’ Doyle behaved like a brave man on the field, but with less firmness after- 
wards. As he was being led up as a prisoner, a Carlist officer was mean enough 
to make some insulting observation. O’Doyle replied, ‘ You are bearing arins, 
but you have never been a soldier, or you would know that a real soldier obeys 
his orders if they came from hell itself.’ The officer was more severely repri- 
manded by the murmurs of the-bystanders. O'Doyle, the next morning, begged 
to see the general, and when admitted to an interview, stated that he was a sol- 
dier who fought for those who paid him; that the fate of war had thrown him 
into the hands of the Royalists—and that he would serve them, if admitted to 
that honour, as faithfully as he had served the Queen. Zumalacarregui answer- 
ed him briefly, that it was out of his power to spare his life. : He then began to 
implore, with clasped hands, * La vida, por Dios! por Dios! Zumalacarregui 
turned his head away in disgust, and said, ‘ A confesar luego —and the wretched 
man was led out, and, after being half an hour with his confessor, shot ; as well 
as his brother and the other officers. His execution took place on the very field 
where he had been defeated; his fortune and his life both taking wing on the 
same spot. Poor O'Doyle’s was a melancholy fate, but it is impossible to deny 
the singular retribution of his punishment.” 

Perhaps the next anecdote, which is so characteristic in all respects of the 
man and the country that we could not omit it, leaves a more painful impression 
than any other one page in the book. Count Via Manuel,a Spanish grandee, 
holding high rank in the Queen’s army, fell into Zumalacarregui’s hands at the 
close of one of these bloody battles among the woods of Navarre. The frank 
and open manners of this nobleman confirmed the favourable impression which 
Zumalacarregui had received from witnessing his conduct in the field. He was 
in truth a rare example in his order of high-minded courage, and he had never 
been suspected of being biassed by any unworthy motive in the choice of his 
party. ‘Che Carlist general had lost the day before a favourite officer of his 
staff, and two or three volunteers besides. He proposed to write to Rodil, 
offering the captive grandee in exchange for these prisoners: in the mean time 
he invited Via Manuel to dine daily at his own table at head-quarters—took him 
out with him on horseback—in short, lived with him as a friendly guest ;—a 
week elapsed— 

“They were at dinner at Lecumberri when Rodil’s answer was brought in to 
Zumalacarregui; that note contained only the following sentence :—** The 
rebels taken have suffered death already.” This was clearly the sentence of the 
prisoner. Zumalacarregui handed it over to him with the same sang-froid with 
which he would probably have received it, had it been the messenger of his 
own fate. Via Manuel changed colour. His host politely, but firmly, expressed 
his regret at being obliged to perform so unpleasant a duty, bat informed him 
that he might be with his confessor till sunrise. His life had been spared so 
long, that this intelligence came like a thunderstroke on the unhappy grandee 
At his request, Zumalacarregui consented to delay his execution, while he sent 
a messenger to the King intreating his clementy. He returned with the answer, 
that when soldiers and officers of inferior rank, taken with arms in their hands, 
had suffered death, it was impossible to pardun a Spanish grandee. Via Manvel 
was shot at Lecumberri, but did not die so well as his deportment at first 
announced ; probably it was the shock of the sudden disappointment, after he had 
so long entertained hopes of life, which had unnerved him.” 

‘‘J must not omit to mention a singular instance of fidelity. Shortly after 
his death, a serjeant, as he stated himself to be, and his galons indicated, 
deserted over to us, and was placed in a company of guides; he afterwards 
surprised and stabbed a sentinel, aud disappeared. We were informed by other 
deserters some months afterwards, that this very individual was a servant of 





the first opportunity carried back the news of it, and some relics of his lord 
which he had bought from the soldiers who shot him.” 

Surely, in spite of all Rodil’s cruelty, and the cold-bloodedness of its announce- 
ment, Via Manuel had tasted the salt of his captor ; and even an Arab robber 
under such circumstances would have considered the sacred law of hospitality 
as infrangible. If, however, Don Carlos was exactly aware of the reception 
which his general had given to the Christino grandee, his Royal Highness’s 
answer to Zumalacarregui’s appeal is still more painful! to think of than the 
hesitation which prompted that appeal. 


| We have “supped full with horrors; but still there is one scene of con- 








siderable extent which must be given before our reader can have completed his | 


uotion of these barbarous people. In a village just within the border of Navarre, 
a small garrison of Christino Urbanos—(men drafted recently from the National 
Guard of some town in the south)—had established themselves, and were 
levying heavy contributions upon the monasteries, besides doing bloody execu- 
tion occasionally among the scattered peasants of what Zumalacarregui con- 
sidered as his own proper domain. 
entreaties for his interference to rid them of this annoyance—he did not require 


least have been delayed, but for the zeal of a veteran smuggler, Ximencs, who 
—with a sturdy youth, his son—offered to conduct a detachment by a safe by- 
way. 

‘*T shall never forget,”’ says our author, ‘one old woman, dressed al:nost in 
rags, her grey hair floating dishevelled about her neck, who came up to the 


captain of a company with whom J was in conversation, and probably mistaking | 


him for a superior officer, doubled her shrivelled band in his face, and shrieked 
out a volley of insulting epithets, which she concluded by invoking “ La 
malediccion de Dios” on all our heads, if we retired like falsos, and left a single 
one of the blacks alive. Having inquired of a bystander*who was this fanatic ? 
we were informed that she was an old weaver, of a neighbouring village, 
whose only son had been shot that day fortnight—having been dracged from 


his bed—by sume of the Urbanos; it was supposed for having carried tobacco } 


'to the Carlists.” 


The detachment approached the village, and found that the Urbanos had 
fortitied themselves in the church—while Xrmenes made the discovery that his 
own eldest son was their commandant! Forthwith,— 

“The two four-pounders taken at Vittoria, and which at that time were all 
the arti'lery brought to bear on the church-gates, which were lined with heavy 
sheets of iron. The gates having been burst open, with the loss of three men 
wounded unly, our volunteers rushed into the church, but they were only able to 
surprise one or two of the enemy, the rest having retreated into the steeple, of 
which the staircase had been broken away, and where they had most strongly 
barricaded themselves. As they obstinately refused to surrender, and it would 
have taken too long to undermine the massive walls of the old steeple—in which 
act the approach of some Christino column would probably have interrupted us 
—it was resolved to set fire to it. Piles of wood, tow, goat-skins full of brandy, 
and other inflammable matter, were piled at the foot of the steeple, from the 
interior of the church ; and the Baron de Los Valles,* having just arrived, was 
entrusted with the commission of setting fire toit. The besieged had no doubt 
of being relieved before daybreak, and therefore were loud in their jokes against 
| the Carlists, to whom they called out, ‘Mountain thieves! sons of monks! 
rebels! you will soon have to run back to your mountains—the columns are 
advancing !"’’ 

Night closed in—but it brought no intermission of the assault—by-and-Ly— 

“The shrieks of some who had taken refuge in corners of the building 


| saw the devouring element raging below, were heard at intervals ; and although 


the dark figures that flitted before the light, endeavouring to breathe an instant 
| out of the smoky atmosphere. It was repeatedly proposed to them to let the 

women and children out, but this they refused. The bells had all fallen in, and 
packets of cartridges were constantly exploding. ‘Towards morning a few faint 


the Tower inquired if quarter would be given them? 
| the men had none to hope for.” He then inquired if it was Zumalacarregui who 
| had beseiged them, and which was he? ‘I'he general had just arrived, and 

most imprudently went beyond the corner of the church, exclaiming “ Aqui 





* This is the French officer who has published a volume entitled‘ The Career 
of Don Carlos,’ and containing some very interesting ch apters—especially one on 
Don Carlos’s escape from London, and incognito journey through France to the seat 
of war. We have great doubts, however, whether Prince Taileyrand was not per- 
fectly well aware ofall that was gomg on. If Carlos be finally overthrown im Spain, 
nothing can prevent his resuming al! his natural rights as First Prince (after the 
| exiles at Prague) of the House of Bourbon, 


Via Manuel’s, who took this mode of communicating with his master—but | 
arrived a day too late; and—having acquired the certainty of his execution, on | 


The country people flocked in with urgent | 


| 
| 
; 
| much persuasion;—but the enemy’s columns were hovering about ;—Zuma- | 
| lacarregui had but a small force with him at the time; and the attempt must at | 


where they were reached by the flamea, as well as the women and children who | 


? er | orders were given to fire only on the men, it was eften impossible to distinguish | 
miserable remains of O’Doyle’s | 


cries of ** Viva el Rey!’ were heard from the women, and the commandant of 
He was answered ** No; | 


Sannin 





| estoy !"—Here | am. The commandant then said they could bear the 
| stoke no longer, and asked if they would be allowed the consoi 
| religion before they suffered death. 

d hast d in his passion was often guilty of acts which although nothing | carregui to know how to proceed. ‘The Carlist general determined to blockade had never denied that yet, but not to flatter themselves with the hope of 
and hasty; and in his pass { . 


ations of 
Zumalacarregui replied, that the Carlists 
mercy, 
The commandant then answered, that they surrendered. But how men who 
had defended themselves so desperately, and who had no chance for their liveg: 
| missed the opportunity of shooting the Carlist leader, who was not above fifty 
yards from them, firing downwards, when it is so much easier to aim, and a 
bullet carries so much straighter than in a horizontal direction, has always 
been a matter of surprise to me, particularly as several shots were fired after. 
wards by them. 

** When ladders were placed to the church-roof, and the volunteers went up 
to receive their arms, they shot one soldier, and an officer was wounded; the 
men who had fired were bayonetted un the spot—one in particular, who defend. 
ed a narrow ledge, and was struck in the breast by a volunteer, fell from the top 
to the bottom of the steeple headlong at our feet: the rest made no resistance, 
Three women (one a Carlist prisoner) and four children had perished, and above 
thirty of the garrison, either by the amoke or the flames, or the shot of the 
assailants. Those that remained were so blackened by the smoke, that they 
presented a most ghastly appearance, when, with considerable difficulty, they 
were got down over the roof of the ehurch, which, although the steeple was 
burning for ten or twelve hours, had never taken fire. The commandant and 
his lieutenant were brought before the general, who inquired whether the garri- 
son had been acting all along by their orders. The commandant hesitated, but 
the ex-schoolmaster boldly replied, ‘* Yes; they acted by our orders.” The 
former was a short man, about four-and-thirty, his form athletic, and his bones 
all thickly set ; he was dressed in blue trowsers and a zamarra. The smoke to 
which he had been all night exposed had swollen his eyelids and darkened his 
face. This was the son of Ximenes ; on the whole, he presented the idea of a 
bold and determined ruffian. ‘The schoolmaster, who was also below the middle 
stature, had an open and prepussessing countenance, and he behaved in every 
respect with the firmness of aman; while the captain occasionally betrayed 
signs of weakness, which I should scarcely have expected after his gallant de- 
fence, for such it incontestably was. 

‘*Have you anything to say in your defence?” inquired the general. The 
reply of the lieutenant was :—* That he neither begged for mercy, nor did he 
suppose it likely that pardon would be granted him.-——-They might, however, do 
worse than let him live; he had no affection either for the queen or for Don 
Carlos, but where chance had thrown him, that party, as they had seen, he would 
serve: if they chose to try him, and let him live, he would serve the king like 
a soldier—if they shot him, like a soldier he would die.” ‘And you?” said 
the general to the captain. ‘I only surrendered,” replied Lorenzo Ximenes, 
‘* because I was promised quarter; if not, I should have held out longer. You 
may judge from my behaviour whether I would not have perished in the tower 
if I had not distinctly understood so.” ‘It is false,” hastily interrupted the 
general; ‘* who did I speak te myself?’’ ** To me,” said the lieutenant. “And 
did you say to the commandant that I had offered quarter?” ‘No; I told him 
that you had refused us our lives, and we should both have perished there, only 
the smoke had grown intolerable: this is the truth, or you would not hold me 
here now.” The general beckoned with his hand for them te be removed. 
“You will remember iny father and brother?” said Lorenzo imploringly. “ If 
I have done wrong, they have served the king faithfully.” The whining tore in 
which this appeal was made contrasted unfavourably with the bold and frank 
demeanour of his feilow-captive. ‘If your father and brother had been taken,” 
said the general, ‘ your treason would have been no palliation of their loyalty.” 
The schoolmaster, I remember, held a paper cigar between his fingers (for at all 
times and seasons the Spaniards smoke), and was leoking round for a light. The 
general took his own cigar from his mouth, and handed it to him to ignite his 
by; he bowed respectfully as he returned it to him. ‘Think on what I have 
| said, general,’’ cried he, as they were led away. It was evident that Zumala- 
carregui was strongly prepossessed in his favour; he gazed after him with that 
intense and penetrating look so peculiar to him, and muttered a few words, in 
which, ** What a pity for that lad!” alone were audible. 

Henningsen happened to be one of the officers of the watch that night, and 
he and his comrade established themselves in the same house with these two 
unhappy men. Presently the father of the Christino Captain, old Ximenos, the 
most devoted of Carlists, announced himself at the door. 

‘* When I heard that Ximenes was come [ could not help feeling a thrill of 
horror, and we were all about retiring, when the prisoners begged us to remain. 
The meeting—and the parting of the father, for the last time on this side of 
| the grave, from a son,—who, however divided in opinions, and sinning in his 
political tenets, was still united to him in blood and in affections, which he in 
vain endeavoured to control and smother,—this was a heart-rending scene. 
Ximenes had sacrificed his fortune, and the ease and independence of his old 
age, to his duty—and he now saw his eldest, and once his best beloved, son 
about to suffer death, with the consciousness that he had done his part to bring 
| him to a punishment so bitter. He had resolved at first not to trust himself 
| with an interview, but the prayer of his son, against whom all animosity was 
| now buried, he had been unable to refuse. Ximenes, whom I have known much 
} 
{ 








of both before and since, is a man who, although advanced in the vale of years, 

is still hale and healthy,—short of stature, sharp-featured, and grey-haired,— 
| but I shall never forget when he entered the room, his son’s throwing himself at 
his feet, and the expression of his countenance as the tears started to his eyes 
and rolled over his weather-beaten cheeks ; in an instant they were locked in 
each other's embrace; retiring into the alcove they conversed earnestly for 
some time, but not, from what I involuntarily gathered, until the last, about the 
possibility of saving him. As the father took leave of him we heard him dis- 
| tinctly and earnestly say, ‘Is there no hope, then!” ‘ Pide usted a Dios !"— 
‘* You must pray for it to God!” replied the old man, as he tore himself away. 
When he was gone, we sent up the larger part of our supper to the prisoners, 
who had their rations, but which they could oply get cooked soldier-fashion. We 
had much conversation with them. The commandant seemed much more 
tranquil after this iuterview,—and his lieutenant preserved the same sang-froid 
as at first A day, or two daysafter, having been tried bythe auditor of war, 
the prisoners were shot. 


‘*T have often seen old Ximenes since. He still continues to serve us with 
' thesame zeal, and has been on many and dangerous expeditions, but he is visibly 
altered, and has always a settled gloom and melancholy in his countenance. I 
have heard that Lorenzo had offered him a large sum of money to gain him over; 
this had come to Zumalaearregui’s knowledge, through the intelligences he kept 
| up in the heart of the adverse party, and he had reproached Ximenes with not 

having informed him of it. On account of this, it was said he had been deterred 
| from making any application to obtain the pardon of his son. ‘This may or may 
not be, and it signified little, as, under existing circumstances, it was out of the 
general's power to have granted it.” 


Our readers will find many chapters not less interesting in the pages of 
Captain Henningsen. ‘The boldest inventions of the historical romancer fade 
{into dimness beside the grotesque horror of these living portraitures. The 
Captain has, however, abundant materials of amore agreeable sort—his descrip- 
tions of scenery are extremely grephic—and he tells many humorous stories 
with glee and effect. 

We confess that we contemplate neither of the two parties in this Spanish 
conflict with much interest of a political nature. For anything like what we 
call freedom, the country is wholly unfit—what * liberal institutions” mean, the 
one side do not, in the smallest degree, comprehend—and the other side attach 
notions the most fantastically absurd to these vague terms. Whether the niece 
or the uncle shall sit ultimately on the throne, the system of government, when 
peace and safety are once restured, will continue much the same that it has been 
—for along period to come,—much longer, certainly, than that of our own lives: 
but we do think the scenes now depicted by this brave and artless soldier ought 
to produce something more effective than such a mission as was that of Lord 
Eliot and Colonel Gurwood. The good effects of theirinterference were short- 
lived,—and whichever party first broke the compact of Aserta—(we believe the 
fault lies with the Christinos),—it must be obvious that nothing but stronger 
measures, adopted not by one power but by some general congress, can arrest 
this systern of murder. ‘ 

We think it just to Captain Henningsen to present, in conclusion, his opinion, 
very summarily expressed, of the ultimate chances of Don Carlos—supposing 
| the rival Bourbons of Spain to fight out the battle on their own resources—or 
| with only the insignificant aid of petty bands of unauthorised foreign mercenaries. 


| He introduces it with an ominous sentence. 

“Don Carlos came to risk his person amidst a handful of followers in the 
mountains of his hereditary dominions, bke Charles Stuart in the Highlands. 
| Hitherto, it is true, his success has not been decisive; but of his eventual 
| triumph, those who are acquainted with the popularity of his cause ip the 
| Peninsula, protracted as the struggle may be, can have but little doubt. The 
northern provirces can only be subdued by the extermination of the male popu- 
lation, the transplanting of families, burning of harvests, and destroying every 
human habitation, as was attempted by the French Cenvention in La Vendée. 
| But to effect all this in a country like the present seat of war, which baffled 
| the genius of Napoleon with all his legions, and where every arbitrary act, 
| instead of striking terror, arms fresh masses of its population, would require, I 
apprehend. a larger army than was ever marshalled under any man since the days 
of Xerxes. It woiild, more-over, be forced to feed upon itself, like a swarm of 
! lemings, when its work was done. J am aware that the public ata distance has 

been accustomed to reccive very different impressions: but people have too long 
been keptin ignorance of facts by the intrigues of the Stock Exchange and their 
confederates. 
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The official return of Don Carlos’s forces, on the Ist of Jaauary, 1836, gives . with in the periection of which it is capable. That beverage at dinner, and ; Templars have c 
—for Navarre, Alava, and Biscay, 35,200 men ;—for Catalonia, 22,363 ;—in all, 


7,563. 
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DINNERS, CLUBS, &c. 
From the Quarterly Review.—{ Concluded from the last Albion } 








learly not degunevated: it- is: customary, on certain 


_ two or three glasses of first-rate ale after, constiiute real luxury, and I believe | occasions at the Inner Temple, to pass a large silver goblet down the hall, filled 


i 
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The Original. By Thomas Walker, M.A., Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law, and | 


one of the Police Magistrates of the Metropolis. Vol. 1. 
published in Weekly Numbers.) 8vo. London. 1835. 

The late Duke of Devonshire’s passion was a broiled blade-bone of matton, 
which was every night got ready for him at Brookes’s; and the late Duke of 
Norfolk was accustomed to declare that there was as marked a difference be- 
tween beef-steaks as between faces; and that a man of taste would find as 
much variety in a dinner at the beef-steak club (where he himself never missed 
a meeting) as at the most plentifully served table in town. Both their Graces 
were men of true gusto; yet we doubt if either of them could have given the 
reader the valuable information we here think it proper to communicate. 
Whatever the subject of your broil—steak, chop, or devil—take care that the 
gridiron be heated before the article is placed upon it; in the case of a fry ob- 
serve the same precaution with the frying-pan. The principle is explained at 
length in the ** Physiology of Taste.” The best place for a beef-steak is Simp- 
son's, in the City, or the Blue Posts, in Cork-street. Offley’s is as good as any 
for a chup. 

It may encourage many a would-be Amphytrion to learn from our own ex- 
perience by what simple expedients the prosperity of a dinner may be ensured, 
provided Only it possess the interest of novelty. 

We have seen an oyster soup prepare the way for a success, which was crowned 
by blackpuddings from Birch’s. We have seena kidney dumpling perform 
wonders, and a noble looking shield of Canterbury brawn from Groves’ diffuse a 
sensation of unmitigated delight. One of Morell’s patés de gibier aux truffes— 
or a woodeock pie from Bavier’s of Boulogne, would be a sure card, but a home- 
made partridge pie would be more likely to come upon your company by sur- 
prise, and you may produce a chef-d’euvre by simply directing your housekeeper 
to put a beef-steak over as well as under the birds, and place them with their 
breasts downwards in the dish. Game, or wildfuwl, for two or three, is never 
better than broiled; and a boiled shoulder of mutton or boiled duck might alone 
found a reputation—but these things can only be attempted by « bachelor; fer 
the appearance of either at a married man’s table is regarded as a sure token of 
the complete subjection of his wife. A still more original notion was struck out 
by a party of eminent connoisseurs who entertained the Right Hon. Henry Ellis 
at Fricceur’s, just before he startedon his Persian embassy ; they actually 
ordered a roasted turbot, and are still boasting loudly of the success of the in- 
vention, but a friend of eurs had the curiosity to ask M. Fricceur in what manner 
he set about the dressing of the fish,—‘* Why, Sare, you no tell Monsieur le 
Docteur Somerville ; we no roast him at all,—we put him in oven and bake him.” 

Mr. Walker, we are sure, will not refuse to join his testimony to ours as to 
the effect produced by the appearance of a roast pig at one of the delightful 
parties of a brother magistrate, when the most charming lips in London were 
opened in its praise. But onthe subject of this exquisite viand, it would be 
profanation to appeal to any one but Charles Lamb— 

* Of allthe delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, I will maintain it to be 
the most delicate— princeps obsoniorum. 

‘IT speak not of your grown porkers—things between pig and pork—these 
hobbydehoys—but 8 young and tender suckling—under a moon old—guiltless as 
yet of the sty—with no original speck of the amor immunditia, the hereditary 
failing of the first parent yet manifest—his voice as yet not broken, but some- 
thing between a childish treble and a grumble—the mild forerunner or praludium 
of a grunt. 

** Behold him while he is doing—it seemeth rather a refreshing warmth than 
a scorching heat that he is so passive to. How equably he twirleth round the 
string! Now he is justdone. To see the extreme sensibility of that tender 
age, he hath wept out his pretty eyes—radiant jellies—shouting stars. 

* See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he heth'! Wouldst thou 
have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility which too often 
accompany maturer swinehood! ‘Ten to one he would have proved a glutton, a 
sloven, an obstinate disagreeable animal—wallowing in all manner of filthy con- 
versatiun—from these sins he is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care— 
his memory is odoriferous—no clown eurseth while his stomach half rejecteth 
the rank bacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking sausages—he hath a fair 
sepulchre inthe grateful stomach of ajudicious epicure—and for such a tomb 
might be content to die. 

“ Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing these tender victims. 
We read of pigs whipt to death with something of a shock, as we hear of any 
other obselete custom. ‘The age of discipline is gone by, or it would be curious 
to inquire (in a philosophical light merely) what effect this process might have 
towards intenerating and dulcifying a substance naturally so mild and dulcet as 
the flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet we should be cau- 
tious, while we condemn the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of the 
practice. It might impart a gusto. 

“‘T remember an hypothesis argued upon by the young students when I was at 
St. Omer’s, and maictained with much learning and pleasantry on both sides, 
“‘whether, supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death by whip- 
ping (per flagellationem extremam) superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a 
man more intense than any possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is 
man justified in using that method of putting the animal to death.” 
decision.’’* 

The delicacy of a roasting pig, except in the case of flagellation, depends on 
his being nurtured on mother’s milk, exclusively from his birth to his dying day. 
The most delicate rabbits are nurtured in the same manner, and we have known 
them kept sucking till they were bigger than their maminas. 

We must make a remark or two on salads, the more particularly as we are not 
quite satisfied with what Mr. Walkerhas said aboutthem. The salad of beet- 
root and onion is very good, but no novelty. Dr. Forbes’s lettuce salad, in the 
same page, might be improved upon a little by putting the herb tarragon instead 
of vinegar, anda little chervil and burnet leaf chopped fine. We are also 
surprised that such a proficient as Mr. Walker, when talking of excellence in 
salad, should mention ** drying the leaves of the lettuce.” 
words, ‘‘abandoning the principle and adopting some expedient.” Lettuces 
Ought never to be wetted ; they thuslose theircrispness, and are pro tanto 
destroyed. If you can get nothing but wet lettuces, you had certainly better 
dry them ; but if you wish fora good salad, cut your lettuce fresh from the 
garden, take off the outside leaves, cut or rather break it into a salad bowl, and 
then miz as described in The Original. 

The comparative merits of tarts and puddings present a problem which it is 
no easy matter to decide. On the whole, we give the preference to puddings, 
as affording more scope to the inventive genius of the cook, but we must insist 
on a little more precaution in preparing them. A plum-pudding, for instance, 
our national dish, is hardly ever boiled enough, and we hate sometimes found 


(Originally 


I forget the 


ourselves, in England, in the same distressing predicament in which Lord Byron | 


once found himself in Italy. He had made up his mind to have a plum-pudding 
on his birth-day, and busied himself a whole morning in giving minute direc- 
tions to prevent the ehance of a mishap, yet, after all the pains he had taken, 
and the anxiety he must have undergone, it appeared in a tureen, and about the 
consistency of soup. ‘: Upon this failure in the production (says our authority) 
he was frequently quizzed, and betrayed all the petulance of a child, and more 
than a child's curiosity to learn who had reported the circumstance.” As if the 
loss of a whole day’s thought and labour was not enough to excite the petulance 
of any man, let alone his belonging to the genus irritabile! 

A green apricot tart is commonly considered the best tart that is made, but a 
green apricot pudding is a much better thing. A beef-steak pudding, again, is 
better than the corresponding pie, but oysters and mushrooms are essential to 


its success. A mutton-chop pudding, with oysters, but without mushrooms, is 
excellent. 
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| whose duty it was to preside at the lower end of the table, was never absent 


| for nearly ten years without any perceptible injury to his health. 


It is, to use his own | 


| 
\ 
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| 
| 


| pension for his services. 


With regard to drinkables the same attention to unity and simplicity is to be 


enforced— 


* I should lay down the sante rules as to wines as I have already done as to 
meats, that is, simplicity on the same and variety on different days. Port only, 
taken with or without a little water at dinner, is excellent. and the same of 
claret. ’ I think, on ordinary occasions, such a system is by far the most agreca- 
ble. Claret, f mean genuine undoctored claret, which in my opinion is the true 
taste, 1s particularly good as a dinner wine, and is now to be had at a very rea- 
sonable price. I would not wish better than that given at the Athenzuin at 
three and sixpence a bottle. Rhenish wines are very wholesome and agreeable, 
drunk simply without other wines. I must not here pass over altogether the 
excellencies of malt liquor, though it is rather difficult to unite the use of it 
judiciously with that of wine. When taken together, it should be in great 
moderation; but IT rather prefer a malt liquor day exclusively now and then by 
way of varicty, orto take it at luncheon 
ful in the very best table-beer, and it 


There is something extremely grate- 
is to be lamented it is so rarely to be met 


* r . 
. Disse tation on Roast Pig ; Essays of Elia; First Scries.—The admirers of 
Charlies Lamb will be glad to hear +} > f P 4 +} _ 7 
ublicatic d y . lear thata collection of his lettersis on the eve of 
Oo sms m, e pry by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, who proposes to add biographical and 
—_ ~ pahens of Lamb an {his circle of friends. Looking either to literary tasie, or 
fo au ' . it the ~ 
Orr enapte i uintance with the subject matter, it would be impossible to name a man 
etter qualiied fer the undertaking, 


' which, to their high honour, they frequently have done—when Bristol has be- 


are a inost wholesome variety. Good porter needs no praise, and bottled porter 
iced is in het weather most refreshing. Cider cup lemonade, and iced punch iu | 


turns come so often as they ought to do. We goon the beaten track without | 
profiting by the varieties which are to be found on every side.” 
' Instead of icing punch, the preferable mode is to mix it with a proportion of 
iced soda-water.* The gin punch made on this principle at the Garrick Club is 
one of the best things we know, and we gladly take this opportunity of assign- 
ing the honour of the invenuun to the rightful patentee, Mr. Stephen Price, an 
American gentieman, well known in the theatrical circles and on the turf. His 
title has been much disputed— 

Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis eet— 
and many, misled by Mr. Theodore Hook's frequent and liberal application of 
the discovery, are in the habit of ascribing it to him. But Mr. Thomas Hill, 
the celebrated * trecentenarian + of a popular song, who was present at Mr. 
Hook’s first introduction to the beverage, has set the matter at rest by a brief 
narration of the circumstances. One hot afternoon in July last, the inimitable 
author of * Sayings and Doings” (what a book might be made of his own) 
strolied into the Garrick in that equivocal state of thirstiness which it requires 
something more than common to quench. On describing the sensation, he was 
recommended to make trial of the punch, and a jug was compounded imme- 
diately under the personal inspection of Mr. Price. A second followed—a 
third, with the accompaniment of some chops—a fourth—a fifth—a sixth—at 
the expiration of which Mr. Hook went away to keep a dinner engagement at 
Lord Canterbury’s. He always eats little, on this occasion he ate jess, and Mr. 
Horace Twiss inquired in a fitting tone of anxiety if he was ill. ‘Not exactly,” 
was the reply ; ** but my stomach won’t bear trifling with, and I was tempted to 
take a biscuit and a glass of sherry about three.” 

The mention of sherry reminds us that Mr. Walker makes no mention of it 
at all in any of the dinners detailed by him. This is a fatal error, for he may 
depend upon it that to carry a man lightly through a sufficient dinner, something 
stronger than thin French wine wiil be generally required. In a subsequent 
paper he grows quite eloquent in praise of Charnpagne, which we agree with 
him should never be stinted, if it be the entertainer’s wish that the dinner should 
succeed. One great advantage is, that the ladies are commonly tempted to take 
an extra glass or two. Other mousseux wines are sometimes introduced as a 
variety, but none of them can be much commended, with the exception of the 
sparkling Moselle furnished by M. Koch of Frankfort, who, by the way, keeps 
one of the best tables on the continent, and is absolutely prodigal of his 
hospitalities to Englishmen. 

Having now glanced over the whole of Mr. Walker’s contributions to the 
art of dining, we shall endeavour to convey some notion, however faint, of 
the varied and extended interests which the subject may be fairly considered to 
comprise— 

‘I have already alluded to the importance of the city being well-provisioned, 
and although city feasting is often a subjeet of joke, and is no doubt sometimes 
carried to excess, yet I am of opinion that a great deal of English spirit is 
Owing to it, and that as long as men are so often emboldened by good cheer, 
they are in no danger of becoming slaves. The city halls with their feasts, 
their music, and their inspiriting associations, are so many temples of liberty, 
and I only wish that they could be dispersed through the metropolis, and have 
each a local government attached in proportion to the means of the establish- 
ment. Then would there be objects worthy of the highest intelligence united 
with social attractions, and improvement in government might be expected to 
become steadily progressive.’ 

In these honest, hearty, and true philosophical opinions we cordially coneur. 
The decline of ancient festivity that must result from the Municipal Reform Act 
is one of the worst evils we fear from it. It is not that the new councillors, as they 
are called, will not expend as much money in feasting as their predecessors, but 
there is a style in these things they will find it impossible to catch; your lean 
and hungry Radical must eat to live, instead of living, like your true bred 
alderman, to eat, and we shall see no such corporations as formerly. There is 
London to be sure, and London is hitherto untouched, but is it probable that the 
city companies will long be suffered to go on giving a guinea a quart for peas— 


come turtleless, and the roasted cygnets of Norwich are no more? cygnets, 
worthy as peacocks to be the subject of vows for L.E.L.sto versify, and A.R.A.s 
to paint. 

If we are not misinformed, the fiat has gone forth already against one class of 
city dinners, which was altogether peculiar of its kind. We allude to the 
dinners given by the Sheriffs during the Old Bailey sittings to the judges and 


with a composition immemorially termed sack ; the butlers attend its progress 
to replenish it, and each student is restricted to a sip. Yet it chanced not long 


; Summer, and hot in winter, are all worthy of their turns; but J do not think | ago that, though the number present fell short of seventy, thirty-six quarts of 


the liquid were consumed. 


We may bere add a circumstance which would alone shed a lustre on the 
dinners at the Inner Temple. Mr. Jekyll is still a constant attendant at them— 
a litle deaf, indeed, and apparently rather weak upon his legs, but with all the 
pid paris, the teeming fancy, the fun, the frolic, the memory and volatility, 
of youth. 

Mr. Walker has omitted to notice the use that may be made of dinner-giving 
in creating or extending influence in a state. 


Tenez bonne table et soignez les femmes, was the sum of Napoleon's instrue- 


tions to the Abbé de Pradt, when dispatched to gain over Poland to his cause. 
From Sir Robert Walpole’s time downwards, the English Whigs have acted on 
Napoleon’s maxim with singular and well-merited success; and it would bea 
curious subject of speculation to consider to what extent Lord Holland’s and 
Lord Sefton’s dinners, with Lord Lansdowne’s evening-parties,* have con- 
tributed towards that series of innovations which the Melbourne cabinet are 
pleased to denominate reforms. No one who knows anything of homan nature 
willdeny that it is of the last importance te a party to have a few noble or 
highly-distinguished houses, where all {its renk and beauty, wit, eloquence, 
accomplishment and agreeability may congregate ; where, above all, each young 
recruit of promise may be received on an apparent fuoting of equality, his feelings 
taken captive by kindness, or his vanity conciliated by flattery. Many a time 
has the successful debutant in parliament, or the author just rising into note, 

repaired to Berkeley Square or Kensington with unsettled views and wavering 
expectations, fixed in nothing but to attach himself fora time to no party. He 
is received with that cordial welcome which, as the Rev. Sydney Smith very 
truly observes, warms more than dinner or wine :¢ he is presented to a host of 
literary, social and political celebrities, with whom it has been for years his 

fondest ambition to be associated ; it is gently insinuated that he may become 

an actual member of that brilliant circle by willing it, or his acquiescence is 

tacitly and imperceptibly assumed ; till, thrown off his guard in the intoxication 

of the moment, he finds or thinks himself irrecoverably committed, and suppress- 

ing any lurking inclination towards Toryism, becomes deeply and definitively 
Whig. Far be it from us to say or insinuate that the hospitality of these noble 
houses is calculated with direct reference to an end ; for we believe both Lord 

Holland and Lord Lansdowne to be actuated by a real respect for intellectual 
excellence, and a praiseworthy desire to raise it to that position in society which 
is itsdue. Our observation applies merely to the effects, as te which, unless 
we are strangely misinformed, the head of the present cabinet agrees with us. 
At least, just before the breaking up of his former ministry in Nov. 1834, Lord 
Melbourne had announced an intention of giving a series of entertainments on 
very comprehensive principles, with an especial view to proselytism ; and his 
most confidential secretary ran about everywhere to notify the hourly-expected 
advent of some unrivalled cases of Champagne. Lord Palmerston, again, is 
redeemed from the last extremity of political degradation by hiscook. A dis- 
tinguished member of the diplomatic body was lately overheard remarking to an 
Austrian nobleman—“ C'es/ vrai, il est un ridicule, ce pauvre Cupidon—pas 
un peu, peut-étre—mais on dine fort bien eo lus.” 

It were useless, however, to deny that a feeling near akin to self-reproach is 
at the bottom of these remarks. To our shame and sorrow be it spoken, the 
Tories have till very lately had little or nothing of the sort ; and the consequence 
is, that few dubious attachments were conciliated, few wavering opinions fixed, 
few introductions offered,—few encouragements or temptations of any sort held 
out. What made this state of things the more provoking was, that the Tory 
leaders of the time to which we allude were far from deficient in the requisites ; 
indeed, of all the statesmen we feel at liberty to name, perhaps Canning was 
the best fitted for playing this peculiar game of popularity. His known love of 
intellectual accomplishment, whatever way displayed, would have taken away all 
appearance of calculation from his advances; the memory of his own early 
struggles would have given an air of truth to his sympathy ; and his frank open 
cordiality of manner, with the natural unaffected bonhommie of his character, 
were sure to make an attached friend of every one who might be brought into 
casualcommunication with him. Then; his fund of animai spirits, and the extreme 
excitability of his temperament, were such as invariably to hurry him, nolentem 
volentem, into the full rush and flush of conviviality. At the latter period of his 
life, when his health began to break, he would sit down with an evident deter- 
mination to be abstinent—eat sparingly of the simplest soup, take no sauce with 
his fish, and mix water in his wine; but as the repartee began to sparkle and 
the anecdote to circulate, his assumed caution was impereeptibly relaxed, he 





aldermen in attendance, the recorder, common-serjeant, city pleaders, and 
occasionally a few members of the bar. ‘The first course was rather miscella- 
neous, and varied with the season, though marrow puddings always formed a 
part of it; the second never varied, and consisted exclusively of beefsteaks. The 
custom was to serve two dinners (exact duplicates) a-day, the first at three 
o'clock, the second at five. As the judges relieved each other, it was impracti- 
cable for them to partake of both, but the aldermen often did so, and the chaplain, 


from his post. This invaluable public servant persevered from a sheer sense of 
duty till he had acquired the habit of eating two dinners a-day, and practised it 


gradually gave way to temptation, and commonly ended by eating of everything, 
and taking wine with everybody—the very beau-ideal of an Amphitryon. We 
are happy to find that this important branch of party-management has now begun 
to be considered with more attention. 

We have hardly space enough remaining to notice the other subjects of the 
“‘ Original” at length ; not ever the two so pointedly announced along with that 
we have just been discussing—namely, the art of attaining high health, and the 
art of travelling; but this is the less to be regretted, as both are referred to 


pretty nearly the same principles on which the art of dining and dinner-giving is 
based. 








We had the | 
pleasure of witnessing his performances at one of the five o'clock dinners, and | 
can assert with confidence that the vigour of his attack on the beefsteaks was 
wholly unimpaired by the effective execution a friend assured us he had done on 
them two hours before. The occasion to which we allude was so remarkable 
for other reasons, that we have the most distinct recollection of the circum- 
stances. It was the first trial of the late St. John Long for rubbing a young lady 

into her grave. ‘ne presiding judges were Mr. Justice Park and Mr. Baron | 
Garrow, who retired to dinner about five, having first desired the jury, amongst | 
whom there was a difference of opinion, to be locked up. The dinner proceeded 
merrily, the beefsteaks were renewed again and again, and received the solemn 
sanction of judicial approbation repeatedly. Mr. Adolphus told some of his 
best stories, and the chaplain was on the point of being challenged for a song, 
when the court-keeper appeared with a face of consternation to announce that 
the jury, after being very noisy for aa hour or so, had sunk into a dull dead lull, | 
which, to the experienced in such matters, augurs the longest period of delibera- | 
tion which the heads, or rather stomachs, of the jury can endure. The trial had 
unfortunately taken place upon a Saturday, and it became a serious question in | 
what manner the refractory jurymen were to be dealt with. Mr. Baron Garrow 
proposed waiting till within afew minutes of twelve, and then discharging them. 
Mr. Justice Park, the senior judge, and a warm admirer of the times when | 
refractory juries were carried round the country in a cart, would hear of no | 
expedient of the kind. He said a judge wag not bound to wait beyond a reason- | 
able hour at night, nor to attend before a reasonable hour in the mourning; that | 
Sunday was a dies non in law, and that a verdict must be delivered in the pre- | 
sence of the judge. He consequently declared his intention of waiting till what | 
he deemed a reasonable hour, namely, about ten, and then informing the jury | 
that, if they were not agreed, they must be locked up without fire or candle | 
until a reasonable hour (about nine) on the Monday, by which time he trusted 
they would be unanimous. The effect of such an intimation was not put to the | 
test, for Mr. St. John Long was feund guilty about nine. We are sorry to be 
obliged to add, that the worthy chaplain's digestion has at length proved unequal 
to the doubled burthen imposed upon it, but the court of aldermen, considering | 
him a martyr to their cause, have very properly agreed to grant him an adequate 








The Inns of Court, another stronghold of good living, are threatened 

simultaneously from without and within. We make small account of the attack 
from without, led on as it is by Mr. Whittle Harvey, but we earnestly deprecate 
all disaffection inthe camp. It seems that the students, tantalized by the sight | 
or the luxuries at the cross-table on the dais appropriated to the benchers, while 
they themselves are regaling on peas-soup and mutton, have appealed to some 
obsolete regulation limiting the benchers to one additivnal dish. Now, the 
benchers put a widely ditterent construction on the rule, which, they say, entitles 
each member of their body to a dish—a construction sivouring somewhat of the 


| astute siinplicity of the invalid, who, being ordered a pint of wine with his 


4 


dinner by six successive physicians, complied with all their prescriptions by 
drinking his three bottles a day. Our sympathies, however, are completely with | 
the benchers in this matter; and should the murmuring continue, we recommend | 
them to try the effect of cutting off the soup or the legs of mutton for a week | 
or so. There is nothing like short commons for inculcating the virtues of | 
contentment. Mr. Hazlitt said that a city apprentice who did not esteem the | 
Lord Mayor the greatest man in the world would come some day or otlier to be | 
hanged ; and, without venturing to predict precisely the same fate for the Templar 
who should be wanting in veneration for the bench-table, we will make bold to 
prophesy that he will assuredly never come to sit atit. In one respect the 





* Pour half a pint of gin on the outer peel of a lemon, then a little lemon-juice, 
sugar, a glass of Maraschino, about a pint and a quarter of water, and two bottles 
of iced soda-water. The result will be three pints of the punch in question. 

+ Mr. James Smith once said to this gentleman, “ Hill, you take an unfair ad- 
vantage of an accident; the register of your birth was burnt in the great fire of Lon- | 
don, and you avail yourself of the circumstance to give out that you gre younger 
than you are.” Itis generally understood that he sat for the portrait of Paul Pry ; 


| whenever it is your fortune to dine at one. 


Health obviously depends in a great measure on the number, quality, and 
quantity of our meals ; and the grand point for dyspeptic magistrates is to avoid 
hurry, agitation, anxiety, and distraction of every sort whilet the digestive organs 
are at work. In confirmationof this doctrine we shall relate an anecdote of 
M. de Suffrein, which has reached us froma source of undoubted authenticity. 
During the time this gentleman was commanding for the French in the East, he 
was one day waited on by a deputation of natives, who requested an audience 
just as he was sitting down toe dinner. He quietly heard out the message, and 
as quietly desired the messenger to inform the deputation that it was a precept 
of the Christian religion, from which no earthly consideration would induce him 
to depart, never to attend to business of any kind at dinner-time. The deputa- 
tion went away lost in admiration at the piety of the commandant. 

The only original feature in Mr, Walker's instructions to travellers is what 
he terms ‘the basket-system ;”’ 7. e. always to provide yourself with a basket 


| of provisions at starting, to prevent the necessity of stopping and be prepared 


for accidents that may occur upon the way. Now, to our minds, one of the 
greatest pleasures in travelling is this very stopping which Mr. Walker is so 
anxious to avoid; nothing being pleasanter in anticipation, and nothing more 
agreeable when it comes, than an improvised dinner on the road ; without which, 
indeed, the monotony of a long day’s journey through most countries of Europe 
would be intolerable. There is always, moreover, some amusement to be picked 
up at a table-d’héte ; but be sure to follow Count Charles de Mornay’s practice 
On such occasions he always in- 
structs his valet to come in and sit down with the company, place himself at 
the top or bottom of the table, treat his master as a perfect stranger, and help 
him to the best of every thing. 

Another topic of great immediaie interest discussed in the “ Original,” is 
the institution of clubs, which are gradually working as complete a revolution 
in the constitution of society as they have already effected 1n the architectural 
appearance of our streets. Superficial talkers fancy that the change in question 


| 1s a fitting subject for regret, but we feel satisfied that they are wrong, and we 


are glad to find so sensible an observer as Mr. Walker agreeing with us. ; 
* One of the greatest and most important modern changes in society is the 
present system of clubs. ‘The facilities of living have been wonderfully in- 


| creased by them in many ways, whilst the expense has been greatly diminished. 


For a few pounds a year, advantages are to be enjoyed which no fortunes except 
the must ample can procure. I can best illustrate this by a particular instance. 
The only club I belong to is the Athen@um, which consists of twelve hundred 


| members, arnongst whem are to be reckoned a large proportion of the most emi- 


nent persons in the land, in every line—civil, military, and ecclesiastical, peers 
spiritual and temporal (ninety-five noblemen and twelve bishops) commoners, 
men of the learned professions, those connected with science, the arts, and com- 


| merce, in all its principal branches, as well as the distinguished who do not 


belong to any particular class. Many of these are to be met with every day 
living with the same freedom as in their own houses. For six guineas a year 
every member has the command of an excellent library, with maps, of the daily 
papers, English and foreign, the principal periodicals, and every material for 
writing, with attendance for whatever is wanted. The building is a sort of 
palace, and is kept with the same exactness and comfort as a private dwelling. 
Every member is a master without any of the trouble of a master. He can 
come when he pleases and stay away as long as he pleases, without anything 





* The evening-parties given by the Duke of Sussex as President of the Royal 
Society in the spring of 1834, though made as comprehensive as possible, had also 
somewhat of a whig character unavoidably impressed upon them by the private and 
political connexions of his Royal Highness. The first was extremely well attended, 
and presented some remarkable groups; for instance, Lord Brougham and Prince 
Talleyrand talking together on a sefa, witha brother of Napoleon leaning against the 
back. Mr. Baggage’s Saturday evening-parties should be mentioned to show what 
science can effect for itself. They were amongst the most brilliant of the last 
season, and presented an interesting cwup-d’ail of beauty and celebrity. As the 
Sheridan sisters entered the room, when Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, Mrs. Austin, 
Mrs. Lister, Lady Vincent, the present Lady King (‘ Ada, sole daughter of my 
house and heart’), Lady Morgan’s nieces, &e. &e., were already clustered, M. de 
Beaumont exclaimed half aloud to M, de Tocqueville—Ah, cette beaute Anglaise ! 


this Mr. Poole, the auth his amusing Sketches and Recoliections,) denies ; but | c’est vraiment etonnante! tee 

AD rceen mph og an roe ae of + Life of Mackintosh, vol. ii, p. 503. Mr. Sydney Smith is remarkable for the 
quality he describesas wanting in Mackintosh ; and to have passed a day at Combe 
| Florey, the paragon ef parsonages, is an epoch in the life of any man. 


he is undoubtedly the hero (under the name of Hu!!) of some of the best scenes in 
Gilbert Gurney—a book containing more genuine humour and graphic description, | 
than all the reeent publications of the comic order put together, 
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going wrong. He has the command of regular servants without having to pay 
or to manage them. He can have whatever meal or refreshment he wants, at 
all hours, and served up with the cleanliness and comfort of his own house. He 
orders just what he pleases, having no interest to think of but his own. In 
short, it is impossible to suppose a greater degree of liberty in living. 

“Clubs, as far as my observation goes, are favourable to economy of time. | 
There is a fixed place to go to, everything is served with comparative expedi- 
tion, and it is not customary in general to remain long at table. ‘They are fa- 
vourable to temperance. It seems that when people can freely please them- 
selves, and when they have an opportunity of living simply, excess 1s seldom 
committed. From an account! have of the expenses at the Atheneum. In the 
year 1832, it appears that 17,323 dinners cost, on an average, 2s. 9 3-4d. each, 
and that the average quantity of wine for each person was a small fraction more 
than half-a-pint.” . 

The difference bétween the expenditure at the Atheneum and the other 
principal clubs is not sufficient to affect the inference. The Windham Is the 
most expensive—perhaps from Lord Nugent’s wish to keep off the Irish mem- 
bers. The Senior United Service is the cheapest, probably from the namber of 
absent members, and the practised though liberal economy of the mess-table. 
The vulgar habit of associating the notionof gentility with expense Is invariably 
discountenanced at these establishments. The Duke of Wellington may be 
often seen at the Senior United dining on a joint; and on one occasion, when 
he was charged fifteenpence instead of a shilling for it, he bestirred himself till 
the odd threepence was struck off. The motive was obvious; he took the 
trouble of objecting, to give his sanction to the principle. ' 

The objection that the neglect of female society is caused by clubs is suffi- 
ciently refuted by the facts :—lIn the first place, female society is not neglected 
by auy who are capable of appreciating it, and, in the second place, the larger 
clubs are notoriously deserted from nine till after midnight, when Crockford’s 
begins to fill again. There is also an occasiona! muster of whist-players at the 
Travellers’, of whom Prince Talleyrand, during his residence in London, in- 
variably made one. He is but an indifferent player, though he has a great ad- 
vantage in his imperturbability of face. It was a deficiency in this respect that 
made the late Duke of York so constant a loser. His face was a sort of index 
to his hand, and his friend Sir Thomas Stepney used te tell a story of seeing 
him louse a rubber of three hundred guineas (they were playing for twenty-five- 
guinea points besides the bet) by simply looking exceedingly blank on taking up 
his cards, which encouraged his right hand adversary to finesse wpon him in 
direct defiance of the odds. 

It is a fact worth recording, that the Travellers’ Club originated in a sugges- 
tion of the late Lord Londonderry. He promoted it with a view to the accom- 
modation of foreigners who, when properly recommended, receive ap invitation 
for the period of their stay. At most of the other clubs foreign ambassadors, 
and a limited number of other foreigners of distinction, are also admissable 
without contribution for the same period. The liberality of the Frankfort Cas- 
sino, where any member may introduce as many strangers as he pleases, could 
not be imitated in a metropolis like London, without a sacrifice on the part of 
the contributing members greater than can reasonably be expected of them. 

Lord Byron, in one of his letters from Italy, mentions the ‘ Alfred” as an 
agreeable evening lounge in his early days, when, he says, his schoolfellow 
Peel, and other clever people, were in the habit of coming there; but the 
“* Alfred’ received ita coup de grace from a well-known story (rather an indica- 
tion than a cause of its decline), to the effect, that Mr. Canning, whilst in the 
zenith of his fame, dropped in accidentally at a house-dinner of twelve or 
fourteen, stayed out the evening, and made himself remarkably agreeable— 


been entirely, prevented had the democratic principle been daly kept, or put in 
operation. apna 

* Ochlocracy (which is derived from two Greek te og mob-govern- 
ment) is the most inquisitorial, dictatorial, and disgusting of all governments, 


| and its tendency is to despotism as a more tolerable form of tyranny. It is an 


unwieldy monster, more potent in the tail than in the head, and is hardly stimulated 
to action but by the garbage or trash thrown to it by the base or the weak for their 
own base or weak purposes.” 

—»— 


LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRuMMetT, P M.—No. IT. 
Continued from the Albion of March 19. 

In about ten days we arrived at the island of Madeira; and through the 
intercession of Mr. Allen, Pascoe and myself obtained a day’s leave of absence, 
and after some entreaty Marshall was permitted to join us, as did alse several 
of the more juvenile portion of the cadets. Beaumgardte had rendered himself 
obnoxious to all parties in the ship for his insufferable conceit, and his pre- 
sumptuous pride had brought upon him the contempt of his superiors in rank, 
whilst those whom he had neglected or treated with hauteur repaid him in his 
own coin, when, rejected by the higher class, he wished to fall back upon his 
equals in station. He too went on shore, but he went alone. 

We pulled for the rocky beach outside the walls of the town. ‘ You have 
heard and read of crocodiles and alligators, Marshall!” said Pascoe inquiringly. 

“In truth have I, Pascoe,” replied Marshall ; but never saw any sic ootlandish 
animals sin I was born.” 

‘** You shall see them by hundreds now, my boy,” said Pascoe, ‘‘ for they run 
about quite tame on shore, only they’re very small.” 

I suspected this was some trick; and so 1 foundit; for the crocodiles and 
alligators of Pascoe wers an immense number of large lizards that played, tamely 
enough, about the walls of the town and among the masses of loose stenes that 
were scattered beneath. ‘‘ There they are, Marshall,” cried Pascoe, * all alive 
and kicking.” The Scotchman started; but Pascoe, without further notice, 
exclaimed, ‘Come, Grummett, as this is to be a voyage of discovery, and we 
shall have to explore the geography of the island, we must each of us get a good 
sailing craft —But avast, the boat’s crew must freshen the nip before they shove 
off. Here, Davis,’’ (the man ran up,) ‘‘ here’s a couple of dollars for you: go up 
and bring down some wine for the men, and bear a hand about it.” 

“ Aye, aye, Mr. Pascoe,” returned the seaman, touching his hat: ‘I’ve got a 
spare bucket in the boat, and God bless you, Sir, for thinking on us.” 

““Look smart, Davis, and make short miles in your run, for I promised Mr. 
Tremenhere to see the boat off again,” said Pascoe encouragingly—* get 
good stuff, or none at all.—Gentlemen,” addressing the cadets, ‘1 hope you'll 
have the goodness just to overhaul your lockers, and see if you hav’nt a small 
trifle for the lads—they won’t visit Madeira for a dog watch or two, and it is but 
fair they should have a drop to cherish the cockles of the heart. Come, Grum- 
mett, hand your hat round in all due civility—Marshall, I see, has forgot his 
cash, or, with the habitual caution of his country, keeps it snug under hatches— 
well, never mind, Ill lend you a dollar, and woe be to you if it is not repaid 
some time or other.” The fact was, Marshall was nearly destitute of cash, and 
thus Pascoe generously forced his share upon him, without humbling his feelings 
or submitting to a refusal. 

A very handsome sum was collected for the boat’s crew, and Davis soon 
returned with a full bucket of excellent Madeira wine ; the men gathered round 
him, the midshipmen and cadets seemed to enjoy the scene, and a motley 





without any one of the party suspecting who he was. ‘The dignified clergy, | 
who, with the higher class of lawyers, have now migrated to the ‘* Atheneum ”’ | 
and ‘“ University” clubs, formerly mustered in suca force at the ‘“ Alfred,” 
that Lord Alvanley, on being asked in the bay window at ** White's,” whether 
he was still a member, somewhat irreverently replied—** Not exactly : I stood | 
it as long as I could, but when the seventeenth bishop was proposed, I gave in. | 
I really could not enter the place without being put in mind of my catechism.” 
Sober-minded people may be apt to think this formed the best possible reason 
for his lordship’s remaining where he was. It is hardly necessary to say, that | 
the presence of the bishops and judges is universally regarded as an unerring | 
test of the high character of a club. | 
Miss Berry’s account of the manner in which ladies and gentlemen passed | 
their time previously to the institution of clubs, confirms our belief that the | 
ladies have lost nothing by them :— 
‘‘ The taverns and coffee-houses supplied the place of the clubs we have since 
seen established. Although no exclusive subscription belonged to any of these, | 
we find by the account which Colley Cibber gives of his first visit to Will's in | 
Covent Garden, that it required an introduction to this society not to be con- | 
sidered as an impertinent intruder. There the veteran Dryden had long pre- | 
sided over all the acknowledged wits and poets of the day, and those who had | 
the pretension to be reckoned among them. The politicians assembled at the | 
St James's coffee-house, from whence all the articles of political news in the 
first ‘‘ Tatlers”’ are dated. 
in Devereux Court. Locket's, in Gerard Street, Soho, and Pontac’s, were the | 
fashionable taverns where the young and gay met to dine; and White's, and 








group of Portuguese soldiers, boatmen, hucksters, &c., collected tegether, 
looking on. ‘* Come, lads,” said Pascoe, addressing us, ** we must all have a 
taste, if it is onlyto say we've drank Madeira out of a buchet. Here, Davis, 
hand here the stuff,” The man cheerfully complied. 
the toast to be?” 

Davis scratched his head, hitched up his trousers, looking round at the men, 
as if trying to collect something from their wishes, and then uttered, ‘‘ Why, 
as for the matter o’ the toast, Mr. Pascoe, mayhap you d work to windward o’ me 
in them consarns; but, howsomever, I always obeys orders, and so, if you 
please, Sir, ‘ give better times to us.” 

“*Good !" said Pascoe laughing, and winking his eye at me, as he lifted the 
bucket to his lips, and shouted out ** Here's better times to us, boys!” The 
toast went round, the cadets entering into the spirit of the thing; and though 
there might have been a happier (which I much question), there could not be a 
merrier group. 


Tht 4? “ ” 
ad ’ af ’ 
Whilst thus engaged, the frigate’s boat landed several ‘ young gentlemen,” | 


who were likewise on leave ; but the different impress of the buttons made the 
white kerseymere look down with assumed contempt on the black velvet, and 
they were passing us with aristocratic hauteur, not umaccompanied by expres- 
sions of ridicule, when a hearty laugh from Pascoe brought them up all 


| standing, and one of them strutting up to him, demanded whether “ he intended 


to insult him.” 
* Not particularly,’ 


returned Pascoe, giving back a look of defiance: ‘I 


The learned frequented the Grecian coffee-house | seldom single out an individual where all are equally blameable.”’ 


‘““A better knowledge of the distance between us, Sir, would have been 


| commendable,” exclaimed the first, whose party had approached ready to back 


other chocolate houses, seem to have been the resort of the same company in | him.” 


the morning.* Three o’clock, or at latest four, was the dining hour of the most | 
fashionable persons in London, for in the country no such late hours had been 
adopted. In London, therefore, soon after six, the men began to assemble at 
the coffee-house they frequented, if they were not setting in for hard drinking, | 
which seems to have been less indulged in private houses than in taverns. The | 


ladies made visits to one another, which it must be owned was a much less waste | + and if 


of time when considered as an amusement for the evening, than now as being a 
morning occupation.” +t 

It thus appears that the evening amusements of the sexes were perfectly 
distinct. 

Mr. Walker has another mode of accounting for this assumed neglect :— | 

‘If female society be neglected, it is not owing to the institution of clubs, | 
but more probably to the long sittings of the House of Commons, and to the | 
want of easy access to family circles. For the most part female society is only 
to be met with at formal and laborious dinners, and over-crowded and frivolous | 
parties, attendance on the latter of which men of sense soon find out to be a 
nuisance and a degradation. It was said by a man of high rank, large fortune, 
and extraordinary accomplishments [Mr. Walker means the late Eari of Dudley, 
we believe,] that he did not know a single house in London where he could 
venture to ask for a cup of tea; and though this might not be literally true, it 
argues a lamentable degree of restraint.” 

Before quitting the subject of clubs, it may be as well to state, that the ac- | 
count given of the Carlton Club by a northern cotemporary is singularly adapted 
to mislead. That club is no more a political union in the sense in which the | 
writer uses the term, than Brookes’; which, by the way, has been brought to 
the verge of ruin by its politics. We allude not merely to the Alvanley and | 
Raphael affairs—which are bad enough in all conscience, as tending tu establish | 
the passive endurance of ungentlemanly conduct, in consideration of active | 
partizanship, as a principle—but to the manner in which the club has been vul- 
garised by recent infusions. Sheridan was black-balled three times by George | 
Selwyn because his father had been upon the stage, and he Only got in at last 
through a ruse of George the Fourth, (then Prince of Wales) who detained his 
adversary in conversation in the hall whilst the ballot was going on. What | 
would George Selwyn say to some twenty or thirty of the narnes now upon the 
list! The Edinburgh Review is pleased to add: * It (the Carlton) is no mere | 
new club established for the social meeting of gentlemen geuerally professing | 
the same opinions, like White's or Brookes’. As regards Brookes’, our co- | 
temporary is right. 

It would be strikingly unjust to Mr. Walker to pass over his political papers, | 
most of which have great merit ; and our testimony to this effect will be allowed | 
to be unimpeachable, when we state, that on the whole, he inclines rather tothe | 
old school of Whiggery, so far as a man who thinks boldly and clearly for him- | 
self can be fairly said te incline to any party. He begins by enumerating | 
three principles of government—the domocratic, the ochlecratic, and the | 

' 


oligarchic :— 

* By the democratic principle, I mean the principle of popular government | 
fitly organized. By the ochlocratic principle, I mean the principle of mob- | 
government, or goverument of tou large masses. By the oligarchie principle, [ | 
mean the principle of exclusive government, or government by too few. The 
democratic principle is the fundamental principle of English government, and 
upon its effective operation depend the purity and vigour of the body politic. 
This principle has a tendency in two different directions, and constant watchful- 
ness and skill are required to preserve it in its full force. Unless its application 
is varied as population increases, it becomes in practice either oligarchical or 
ochlocratical ; oligarchical, for instance, in the ancient corporations of thriving 
towns, and ochlocratical in increasing parishes with open vestries. The 
oligarchic principle tends to make those wko attain power, tenacious, arbitrary, 
and corrupt ; those who wish for it, discontented and envious, and the rest 
fatally indifferent. Hence our long-standing and fierce party struggles on | 
questions of reform—hence the ochlocratic principle so slowly called into 
action, and hence the headlong consequences; all of which evils would have 





* It is remarkable that the morning lounge in the b y 
attraction at White’s, ee ee onenioiner = 
Comparative view of the Social Life of England and Franc B 
of the S F, f Eng ‘ e.—By the Editor 
s paatome du Deffand’s Letters. First Part, p.273. A Second Part nae been pub- 
ished, and makes us only the more anxious for @ third, in which the bad effeete of | 





the late revolutionary changes on society in both countries might be traced, j 


| by the sneer you gave when passing. 


| nothing shall make me forget what is due to gentlemen, and what is due to those | . “ 
| fleecy vapours,—a sunny island in the clear blue sky. 


* That distance, I presume, which you were teaching us,” rejoined Pascoe, 
We are in different services, Sir; but 


who mistake the character—You perfectly understand me, I hope?” 
‘Your language admits of but one meaning, Sir,” said the other haughtily : | 
you will allow me a few minutes’ conversation apart, I have no doubt 


; we shall soon come to a right explanation.” 


“Each with his friend,’ said Pascoe: ‘ mine is already selected,” taking | 
me by the arm.—* Allow me tointroduce Mr. Grummett to your especial regard.” 

“This must not be singly dealt with,” exclaimed one of the cadets. ** We 
cannot stand idly by where all are equally concerned, nor can we permit Pascoe 
to take the affair wholly upon himself.” 

* You shall not want for opponents, if that’s your humour,” exclaimed one of | 
the other party ; ‘though I think you might stop till you get to Madras before 
you slip for t’other world.” 

* Give us fair play, and ne after-claps, your honour,” said Davis, touching his 
hat to the midshipman of the frigate, ** and I’m 
your boat’s crew like goud-uns, and they shall have share out o’ the bucket first 
—what d’ye say lads?” 
spot, and the numbers on both sides being equal, there seemed to be as pretty a 
piece of mischief brewing as could be well! conceived. } 

[ must own, and I do so with pleasure, that the generous kindness I had 
received from officers in the Royal Navy had strongly attached me to the Service 
and all counected with it, and thérefore I was determined to interpose my 
persuasions to try and arrest the progress of an affair which promised honour to 
none, and the more especially as the whole had originated in professional 
jealousy amongst a few high spirited youths, whose years had not tempered 
their courage with discretion. “If our quarrel can be settled by no other 





| means than violence,” said I, “then, Pascoe, I am ready to attend you; bot 


— I should feel obliged to any one who could tell me seriously what it is all 
about. 

Nearly every mouth was open in a moment—those of my own party declaring | 
I wished, from old recollections, to join their opponents, and the man-o’-war’s 
men insisting that I was showing a white feather. I had during even my short 
experience learned to bear things soinewhat patiently ; and having again obtained 
a hearing, I seriously demanded ** whether the cause ef quarrel was such as to 
require an expiation that must necessarily involve us all in difficulties, or whether 
it would not be better to settle it amicably.” 

“I thought so,” exclaimed the midshipman, who had first addressed Pascoe, 
and now was speaking to him again—* Your friend, as you call him,” said he 
sneeringly, ** seems to be a little alarmed at the thoughts of danger; he will be 
a valuable acquisition if war should break out, and you fall in with an enemy ! 
D— ime, but | hate a——” 

What he was going to add did not transpire—(I suppose it was the word 
coward)—for a hand was placed over his mouth by an officer in the dress of a 
master and commander, (such being the title of a captain of a sloop-of-war in those 
days,) and I immediately recognized my ixind-hearted proteetor and friend during 
my tedious march to Verdun, the gallant first-lieutenant of the Blazeaway—Mr., 
now Captain Tomkin. “ Young gentleman,” said he, addressing the midship- 
man of the frigate, I congratulate you upon my timely prevention of an offence that 
would not only have been an act of gross injustice on your part, but might have 
led to consequences fatal to two brave youths, for such I know you both to be. 
I came amongst you unperceived, and have overheard part of your wrangling. 


| Now, without any wish to be deemed officious, I lay aside my rank as your 


superior, and request a knowledge of the transaction before I claim friendship 
with an old acquaintance here.” I was approaching, but he mutioned me to 
stand back.—‘* Seamen, to your boats!” said he authoritatively, ‘and do not 
quit them again.” The men obeyed. “And now,” he continued, ‘am I to 
exercise the privilege of rank, or will you look upon me as your mutual friend ?” 

By this time, as Captain Tomkin was very deliberate in his manner of ad- 
dressing us, most of the hot and fiery natures had become somewhat cooled ; 
and the contlescension of such a man in offering his mediation began to operate 
with full effect. ‘J pereeive by your silence,” said he, ‘that you freely give 
consent; and now, Mr. Grommett, to your tale.” 

Without hesitation I related what had taken place in the most impartial 
manner, but not without a strong spice of ridicule that set both sides e laughing 
heartily, and promised to restore good humour and harmony. 


“ And now, Davis, what’s | 
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‘“« And pray, gentlemen, which are your leaders in this threatened affray 2” in. 
quired the Captain. 

The midshipman of the frigate immediately and without hesitation pulled out 
a morocco case, handsomely ornamented, from which be drew a gilt-edged card 
which he presented to his superior officer. During the process, however, i 
could perceive that Captain Tomkin was rather disgusted with what, as a plain- 
dealing seaman, he conceived to have a cast of effeminacy with it ; but the mo- 
ment his eye rested on the name, he smiled complacently, but without at al] 
descending from that dignity which his station in the Service allowed him to gs- 
sume. ‘ And now,” turning to us, ‘‘ which is your champion 1?” 

‘Here, Sir! here!" exclaimed several amongst us, pushing Pascoe forw 
Pg he stood in front of our umpire, with his head uncovered, and boldly gave 

is name. 

‘*: This has been a silly affair,” said the Captain. ‘* You, my Lord,” addross. 
ing the midshipman of the frigate, ‘‘ have presumed upon being an immediate 
servant of your King and country, to give offence to those whe are employed in 
an equally honourable way. I must, however, strongly condemn you, young 
gentleman,” turning to Pascoe, ‘for admitting your men to a familiarity which 
at all times is best avoided between officers and seamen, and which, not being 
permitted in the Royal Navy, drew down the remarks of his lordship and his 
messmates. Both parties have been in the wrong. But I see nothing to pre- 
vent an immediate reconciliation. My Lord, this is Mr. Pascoe, the son—as 
my young friend Grummett informs me—of one of the most influential mer- 
chants of which England can boast. Mr. Pascoe, this is Lord » son of the 
Earl of , a nobleman whose title stamps no additional worth on his 
estimable character. Your fathers’ children should be friends.” 

The moment Captain Tomkin had uttered this, the young lord frankly ad- 
vanced to Pascoe, and extended his hand, which was seized with avidity ; and 
the act produced so much gratification, that loud cheers burst spontaneously 
from every one, which the boats’ crews caught up and prolonged. ‘“ And now, 
Mr. Grummett, allow me to introduce you to his Lordship as a young friend of 
mine who has seen more hard fighting than many who have been in the service 
for a long life; and I am confident therefore that he will immediately retract 
pi remark he may have been tempted in the heat of the moment to 
make.” 

The introduction was immediately made, and was cordially and frankly ac- 
knowledged on both sides ; and as the young gentlemen of the frigate had come 
on shore to explore the island, it was agreed to bury all angry feelings, and form 
one jovial party. Captain Tomkin walked up with us to the parade in the 
town, and he informed me of his recent promotion and appointment to a 16-gun 
brig, then lying in the roads, and promised, if ever I felt an inclination to transfer 
my services to the Royal Navy, that he would always receive me, provided he 
held a command. 

And here I am sure I shall be pardoned if I make a few remarks on the 
generous conduct of this worthy officer. Had he taken upon himself the au- 
thority which he might have done, and which but too many would have done, 
however much we might have yielded in obedience, still there would have been 
an annihilation of respect for his character that would have left impressions of 
an injurious and even dangerous tendency on the minds of all. Each party con- 
scientiously thought themselves aggrieved by the other; and austerity, instead 
of removing hostile feelings, would have been the cause of cherishing them 
with stronger bitterness, and perhaps at some future day have produced results 
which must have left a deep and lasting regret upon the survivors. At all 
events, by sending us back to our respective ships—which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was the only alternative to be pursued to prevent us from sacri- 
ficing each others’ lives by the laws of what we foolishly thought honour—we 
| Should have parted as enemies; as it was we became friends, and several were 
| afterwards sworn friends and confidants, in many an hour of peril uniting their 
| best efforts for their common country. Captain Tomkin died a Rear-Admuiral ; 
but the nobleman alluded to is still living, and I am certain that when this meets 
his eye he will do justice to the observations I have been induced to make, and 
at the same time it will afford him a hearty laugh at the adventure. I sincerely 
hope that the example of Captain Tomkin will have the effect of producing 
imitators under similar circumstances, and that young officers will remember, 
when they put on the national uniform, their lives should be solely devoted to 
the service of their king and country. 

But to proceed. The first place we visited was a sort of chapel, the inner 
walls of which were formed entirely of human skulls, I believe formerly worn 
upon the shoulders of the occupants of an adjacent monastery ; and there was 
also an altar of the same descriptien, presenting a curious, but certainly a most 
disgusting spectacle. The arrangement was very regular, but so many eyeless 
sockets and emblems of frail mortality were never intended by the Creator to be 
made an exhibition of. I have seen the catacombs of Paris, and something 
' similar in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux ; but they have their origin in a wise 
design, whilst this at Madeira seems to have been raised by monkish hands for 
the purposes of seclusion or penance. 

Having procured a guide, we were with some difficulty, ard at no small ex- 
| pense, provided with horses, mules, donkeys, md various kinds of vehicles, and 

forming a strange cavalcade, away we started to ascend the mountain, for the 
purpose of visiting the convent near its summit, and which forms so conspicuous 
an object to the mariner whilst at anchor in Funchal Roads. Jt is a delightfully 
romantic-looking place, that island of Madeira ; and often have I stood upon the 
deck at early dawn, when the lower parts of the land have been entirely ob- 
scured by the silvery clouds, and gazed upon that white convent with the lofty 
dark peak above it, towering into the heavens, and apparently resting on the 
Then, as the day ad- 
vanced, the glorious luminary would draw aside the aérial screen, which, parting 
hither and thither, gradually brought the other parts of the land into view, and 
churches, houses, and moving industry, gave a finish to the picture. 

Lord and Pascoe were now installed the leaders for the day ; and the 
cadets received positive instructions to obey orders, on pain of dismissal from 
the company. Being designed, however, for the army, they were by far the 
best riders, for many a fall happened to the young tars, and that, too, in 























| places where the huge precipice hung beneath us, and the road so narrow and 


bad, that I have often since shuddered at the recollection of the many escapes. 
Going up, however, was telerable easy ; and, indeed, we were amply repaid for 
any inconvenience we suffered, by the grandeur of the scene from the convent, 
which baffles all attempts at description. Far as the eye could reach, the light blue 


if my chaps here won't lick | sky bounded the dark blue ocean: the Dezertos, or, as seamen generally call 


them, the ** Deserters,” looked like dots upon the water; and the ships in the 


A cheer in reply brought the man-o’-war’s men to the | roads, in all their beautiful symmetry, appeared no larger than some of those 


exquisite models manufactured by the French who were detained in our prisons 
during the war: deep chasms, steep precipices, verdant vineyards,—it was, in- 


| deed, a grand spectacle, and well-calculated to awaken in the mind a reverence 


for the Great Berna who had thus spread the wondrous works of his hands 
before his creatures, to testify his power. The convent, however, looked much 
prettier from Funchal Roads than on a nearer inspection; its pure whiteness, 
when seen at a distance, became dingy when close to the building, but it cer- 
tainly was a pretty spot. 

Full of laughter, fen, and mirth, we reached the gates, and found a number of 
army Officers with severa! English ladies (passengers in the fleet) seated on the 
ground, partaking of a repast, which was plentifully displayed ; and our ride 
having given us sharp appetites, we began to think of getting something to eat. 
Alas! the convent could supply us with but little food ; and in the thoughtless- 
ness of youth, we had neglected taking avy provisions with us, so that the con- 
sequences were long faces and hungry stomachs,—and we were preparing to 
make a hasty retreat down the mountain, when the Honourable Captain A——, 
who was going out to the Governor-General on the Staff, recognized oor aris- 
tocratic leader, Lord , and ascertaining the dilemma in which he was placed, 
invited him to partake of their fare. This, however, he positively, but politely, de- 
clined, declaring that he would run his chance with the rest, as he could not think 
of enjoying refreshment in which we did not all share. His Lordship was, huw- 
ever, introduced to some of the senior officers present, and the result was, @ 
general invitation to the feast; and the hungry reefers and half-famished cadets 
soon made clear decks of the victuals, amidst the hearty laughter of those who 
were already satisfied. 

The thrumming of guitars by several of the sisters, with the aid of some pleas- 
ing voices, formed a pretty concert; and a lively air having commenced, about 
half a dozen of us youngsters got to dancing: the example was not lost, and in 
the course of a few minutes there was not an idle pair of heels to be found. All 
reserve was banished, the loftiness of rank and station yielded to the hilarity of 
the moment, and joy and pleasure abounded. There was, certainly, something 
in the cool delicious breeze which played around ws, that purified the pride of 
human nature, and distance from our native land made us feel more strongly that 
we were fellow-creatures claiming one mother country. Most of the seniors 
then present have since “shook off this mortal coil :” several fell in Spain— 
others died in India; but there are yet some few remaining who must look back 
upon that day with well-treasured gratification. Of the juniors, numbers became 
early victims to the diseases incidental to an eastern clime ; many attained to 
rank, and breathed their last breath upon the field of battle; and I could name 
three or four yet living, who are enjoying honourable distinction and meritorious 
titles, achieved in the “ cannon’s mouth.” . 

The day was drawing toa close, when the signal was made for departure, an 
by request, our party was to take the lead,—and a pretty lead it was. Our pace 
up the mountain had been tolerably sober, but down again, the reckless young- 
sters, cheered by the dance and inspirited by that generous liquid, which a writer 
describes as a compound * of the juice of women’s tongues and lions’ hearts, 
Fae: away at a most tremendous pace, and had not many of the asses been the 





wiser animals of the two, both donkey and rider would have perished together. 
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‘ were some tremendous falls, and though no bones were broken, 
peppers severe contusions and bruises. It was in vain the guides rei- 
ye their cautions, and wrung their hands in agony. It is true, they cared 
but little whether our necks were broke or not; but it was quite another thing 
with respect to the creatures we were mounted upon,—they were their own 
property. At last we got into one general chase and pushed on, helter-skelter, 
that a spectater would have shuddered to behold ; when, on turning an angle of 
the road, and before we could do anything to avoid or prevent it, we had cap- 
sized and rode completely over a gentleman, who was leisurely trotting his horse 
towards the town; and how he escaped death has always been a mystery to me. 
But he did escape, and that, too, without much injury. As soon as we could 
arrest the career of our animals, we returned back upon the road, and met the 
individual who had suffered from our reckless conduct . he was again mounted, 
but presenting a miserable figure,—his clothes, which had been made in the first 
style of fashion, rent and tattered, and dirty,—the blood trickling down his face 
from a cut in the head,—and his countenance as rueful as it is possible to con- 
ceive,—yet I immediately recognized the dandy cadet Beaumgardte. The mo- 
ment Pascoe discovered who it was, he hastily went towards him and apologised 
in the most humble terms of regret ; but the humility of his manner only served 
to increase the irritability of the other, who loaded my poor messmate with in- 
vective, and expressed his positive conviction that the whole was the result of 
design. Finding the impossibility of allaying his irascible temper we left him, 
and the whole cavalcade pulled up at a wine-house, where, overcome with heat 
and thirst, we demanded wine. The host, observing we had plenty of cash, did 
not hesitate to supply us with some of his best malmsey, and as we drank out of 
leather mugs, containing about a quart each, and as the sweet wine went down 
refreshingly pleasant, it was swallowed with the same eager avidity that a thirsty 
drayman would have emptieda pot ef good London porter. Measure after mea- 
sure was filled, and their contents as quickly disappeared, till, as a natural con- 
sequence, the fever of thirst instead of being allayed was heightened, and at the 
next wine-shop a second halt was made and the drinking bout was renewed, till 
at least two-thirds of us were completely intoxicated, and not a few madly so. 
With feelings of shame I acknowledge such was the case with myself: it was 
the first time, however, and though an offence that will scarcely admit of a pal- 
liative in its favour, yet it arose from no love of liquor, but proceeded from the 
incautious manner in which I had endeavoured to cool a parched tongue; and 
my principal motive in mentioning this at all is, that it may operate as a caution 
to young officers, should they at any time be placed in similar circumstances. 

Unfortunately, whilst in this terrible state of excitement, Beaumgardte rode 
up; and as some of the expressions he had used were but two well remem- 
bered, restraint and discretion were set at defiance, and he was surrounded by 
a wild mad assemblage, who were ripe and ready for any mischief, without giv- 
ing one moment’s thought to its natural consequences. The unfortunate cadet, 
smarting with pain, and by no means deficient in courage, endeavoured to force 
his way through the barrier opposed to his progress; but he was prevented,— 
overpowered,—compelled to dismount and forced to drink with us; for even 
dirks were drawn, and life threatened. But now a new theme of contention 
arose. ‘The cadets (who greatly outnumbered us) began to think their whole 
body had been insulted in the person of one of the fraternity, and at first mur- 
murings arose, which soon grew into loud and angry expressions, which, under 
the influence of inebriety, ended in blows. 

Beaumgardte had been remounted, and detained in our centre as a prisoner ; 
but the cadets, determined on his liberation, made a rapid attack and rescued 
him from our clutches. He, too, notwithstanding it had been forced upon him, 
had drank freely of the wine, which, operating powerfully on his already heated 
blood and inflamed passion, produced nearly as violent an effect upon him as it 
had done upon us ; and as he was the aggrieved party, he was quickly installed 
the leader of his new friends, and a regular battle took place. Ihave but an im- 
perfect recollection of what followed; but on recovering from insensibility, I 
found myself ina state of nudity stretched on the mess-table in the cockpit of 
the Lady Graves; the surgeon and his assistant had their sleeves tucked up, 
and with one or two of the men, were trying by severe rubbing to restore ani- 
mation. I had been snatched from sudden death. It appeared from what I af- 
terwards learned, that Pascoe and myself had made a shift to get to the Loo 
Rock, where the boat was to be in attendance to bring us on board, and in trying 
to descend I missed the steps, and tumbled from a height of nearly thirty feet 
into the water; happily the boat was some distance away, so that my fall was 
clear, without striking against anything ; and on my rising tothe surface, Davis 
had jumped overboard and supported me till I was taken into the pinnace, ap- 
parently lifeless, and conveyed on board. The means of resuscitation were used 
with success ; and on the following morning I turned out of my hammock, my 
head ready to split with pain, and my body stiff with bruises. 

‘A pretty finish we made of it last night,’’ said Pascoe, addressing me ; ‘‘ and 
that lubberly cadet—though I am sorry he got hurt—Beaumgardte has not only 
made a formal complaint to Captain Burgess, but has also interested Major 
Campbell in bis favour; so bear a hand, my boy, and see all clear for squalls.” 

“ My head! my head! Pascoe,” said I, “it feels as if it didn’t belong to 
me. I am sick and ill, and must go to the doctor.” 

* You ought to be grateful you are alive,”’ returned Pascoe ; ‘‘ and as for the 
doctor—come forud to the boasun's store-room, and let’s get old Snatchblock 
to give us a drop of brandy from my old dad’s store—my head is filled with proc- 
lamations. But I say, Grummett, the most remarkable occurrence of last night 
is, that Marshall came on board perfectly sober. He did not come with us, but 
in a shore boat, with Beaumgardte ; and I believe he is to be called in evidence 
against us relative to that bit of bush-fighting ashore.” 

“I do not think he would utter an untruth for the world’s wealth,” said I, fol- 
lowing Pascoe to the place he had mentioned, * and therefore, in some respects, 
it will be so much the better for us. But how in the name of wonder could he 
keep from getting groggy, or rather winey, J should say?” 

“Oh, the canny Scotchman kept aloof, and gave us a wide berth,” returned 
Pascoe; ‘‘he says he witnessed the whole affair: but here we are. Good 
morning Mr. Snatchblock: can you favour us with a nip? We are all be- 
calmed.” 

** You are beginning the voyage of life right merrily, young gentlemen,” re- 
plied the veteran buatswain, ‘* bowsing your jibs up at night, and then coming 
to me to clap a preventer on inthe morning. How do you think the Company's 
Sarvice is to go on in this fashion? Howsomever, Jem, give ‘em a drop out of 
the case, just to make their hands steady and their eyes square, afore they’re 
overhauled by Mister Tremenhere ; and he looks as black as the devil’s table- 
cloth this blessed hour.” 

‘Mr. Pascoe and Mr. Grummett, you’re wanted on the quarter-deck,”’ said 
old Johnson, the quarter-master ; *‘ there’s the captain and chief mate, and the 
sodger-officers, and that chap of a cadet as called us ‘sea-dogs.’ I’m blowed if 
there ar'nt somut inthe wind! And I say, young gentlemen,” continued the | 
veteran in a voice of kindness, “I suspects they'll be all foul on you, and so I | 
just made bould to rouse Mr. Allen—he’s a good friend o’ yours, and, mayhap | 
"ll help you to weather it out.” | 

Without touching the brandy, we immediately repaired to the quarter-deck, | 
and found that the whole party had retired tu the cuddy, to which we followed. | 
Captain Burgess was seated in the centre of the long-table, and the officers | 
took their stations on each side of him. In the fore part, Pascoe and myself | 
were placed on the larboard side, and Beaumgardte on the starboard side; and | 
the latter was ordered to make his complaint, which he did, exaggerating every | 
circumstance, more particularly against Pascoe, and not adhering over-scrupu- | 
lously tu the truth. 

I could perceive the captain’s anger was strongly kindling against us, and the | 
chief officer was shifting about restlessly in his seat, as if he also was greatly 
provoked with us for getting intoxicated although not altogether displeased that 
our accuser had got a drubbing. ‘* And now, Sir, without impeaching your ve- 
racity,” said the Captain, ‘I must, as an act of justice to these young men, re- 
quire confirmatory evidence. Who have you to produce! But first have the 
goodness to inform me whether you mean to make the occurrence the subject of 

any future proceedings on your arrival in India?” 

“‘T shall rely solely on your judgment, gentlemen,” said Beaumgardte; ‘I 
have been most unhandsomely treated, and all that I require is strict justice.” 

“‘And you shall have it, Sir, as far as it is within my authority to yield it,” 
replied the Captain ina firm voice, and knitting his brows; “and now, Sir, 
naine your witness.” 

‘It is one of their own party, and a messmate,” answered Beaumgardte. 
“ Mr. Marshall saw it all, and is ready, to attest what I have already uttered.” 

Tremenhere curled his upper lip and frowned when he heard Marshall's name 
mentioned ; and shortly after the young Scotchman entered thecuddy. “ You 
were present last night, Mr Marshall, when this disgraceful occurrence took 
place ashore inquired the Captain. 

“« Au'm no sure of what yocr question speirs at, Sir,” returned Marshall with 
seriousness; “‘forbye, [ have nae heard ony thing that has been said.” 

Pascoe gave mea sly pinch, which I took to mean—‘‘ All’s right yet.” The 
Captain looked vexed. -* You are over-cautious, Mr. Marshall,” said he, “ you 
must know I meant the attack upon Mr. Beaumgardte last night, and what took 
place afterwards. But pray, Mr. Tremenhere, was Mr. Marshall sober when he 
came on board ?” 

** As perfectly so as he is at this moment, Sir,” replied the person addressed, 
“ though I cannot say so much for Mr. Beaumgardte.” 

Another pinch from Pascoe ; and an “Indeed!” from the Captain, “he has 
just stated that he wae seber !”” 

‘If I was little elevated, Sir," said the Cadet, ‘it must be remembered that 
drinking was not a voluntary act on my part,—the wine was forced upon me.”’ 

“True! true!” exclaimed the Captain, ‘and now, Mr. Marshall, was the 












occurrence of running Mr. Beaumgardte down and throwing him on his beam- 
ends a premeditated act or not ?” yb 

The Midshipman looked at the Cadet inspectingly, and then turning to the 
inquirer uttered, “ Beam-ends, did you say, Sirt” 

The Skipper muttered something about “ booby,” and then in a louder tone— 
“Yes, beam-ends! That is, did they, in the first instance, ride over him de- 
signedly t”’ 

* In God's truth, not at all, Sir,”"—the officers stared at one another,—“ it 
was purely an accident altogether.” 

‘You said differently last night, Mr. Marshall,” said Beaumgardte, “and I 
can prove it!” 

‘Nae, nae, Mr. Boomguard,” returned Marshall, “I said nae sic a thing. 
You sifflicated me to say so when they came to question me, and I answered I 
would speak the truth.” 

The examination was carried on pretty strictly, by which it appeared that the 
Cadet had been tampering with the young Scotchman, but without effect. His 
statement was clear and distinct in every particular, without favour to either 
party, and it was firmly believed by all who heard him. When called upon to 
make our defence, we readily assented to all that Marshall had said, at the same 
time expressing the deepest regret at what had taken place, and were then or- 
dered to withdraw whilst they consulted together. 

We were soon after addressed by the quarter-master with—* Young gentle- 
men, the Captain sends for you into the euddy.’’ With palpitating hearts we 
once more entered, and being arranged as before, the Captain addressing Beaum- 
gardte said, ‘‘ You still adhere, Sir, to your resolution of leaving this affair in 
our hands?” 

“TI do so, gentlemen,” returned the Cadet, “indeed I have now no alterna- 
tive.” 

** Well, then, Mr. Marshall, direct all the Gentlemen Cadets to bear a hand 
into the cuddy !” added the Captain. And till their arrival a dead silence pre- 
vailed. As soon as they were assembled, he proceeded: ‘‘ Mr. Beaumgardte, 
you have entirely failed in proving that the occurrence, in the first instance, had 
its origin in malice, for even some of those who afterwards joined you have 
declared, that your person was not known to them until several minutes after 
you had been thrown down; and it is much to be regretted that you did not ac- 
cept the frank apologies which were subsequently offered. However, I can 
make every allowance for the irritated feelings of the moment ; but, Sir, I am 
truly sorry, after a night’s reflection, when the passions ought to have become 
cool, to find you capable of giving a false colouring to your statement. This is 
not only disingenuous—it is dishonourable. As for you two,” addressing us, 
“‘you have disgraced yourselves so as to render you unfit to sustain the charac- 
ter of officer.” I thought I should have sunk upon the deck with shame. 
‘Hitherto your conduct has been irreproachable ; but that very fact renders 
your offence more heinous, for it has broken down the force and beauty of ex- 
ample, which has so powerful an effect on the minds of the foremast-men. For 
you, Grummett,—you had nearly forfeited your life; and I trust that the recol- 
lection of it will deter you from ever indulging to excess again: but I should be 
wanting is the duty I owe to myself,—-nay more, I should be neglecting the duty 
I owe to you, did not I decree a punishmentadequate to yourcrime. You know 
I shall do so with grief, and that ought to add to your contrition. Young gentle- 
men,”’ turning to the Cadets, ** you are all of you more or less involved in this 
transaction, and let it be a warning to you from this hour.”’ Then again addres- 
sing us—* Over you my control more immediately extends: you will both of you 
go below and strip off your uniforms.”’ I felt as if I had been shot ; whilst Pascoe 
drew himself up proudly and stiffly as the Captain proceeded; ‘ And having so 
done, you will perform your duties before the mast, till by good conduct you re- 


deem your characters. At the same time, I shall leave it to the generosity of | 


your late messmates, either to continue in or expel you from the midshipmen’s 
berth. The fair dealing of Mr. Marshall is above all praise, and I honour him 
for his candour. You may now return to your duties; and oh, let me implore 
you all’’~——there was a tear trembling in his eye,—** let me entreat ycu, as 









knighthood on David Garrick. Royalty sometimes attends theatrical represen- 
tations; on which occasions, of course, actors do their best. Now, let us 
suppose an actor of genius having performed Hamlet or Coriolanus, and let us 
suppoee that the whole audience have been delighted with the skilful represen- 
tation, where would be the indignity of conferring on the artist the honour of 
knighthood at the close of the performance! None of the titled orders would 
object to it, except, perhaps, a few knighted apothecaries, cordwainers, or grocers. 
I do not say that it would be quite the thing to knight Liston as Paul Pry, Sam 
Swipes, or Billy Lackaday, though in these characters he is superb, and decidedly 
at the head of his profession ; nor would | recommend conferring the honour of 
knighthood on any harlequin, clown, or rope-dancer, for in rank there is a degree 
of solemnity, gravity, and decorum. But in the more serious and poetical parts 
of acting there is as much decorum and dignity as in the exercise of ‘any of the 
fine arts. When Garrick enacted the part of King Lear, he was every whit as 
dignified a personage as Sir Walter Scott in his study, or Sir Thomas Lawrence 
at his easel. The actor exhibited that humanity which he had made his study ; 
he had studied it with intellectual care, with deep penetration, and a passionate 
sympathy. So far then he was a man of science 

Personally I know nothing of actors, and seldom see a play, but I respect 
and admire the development of genius, however it may be displayed, and un- 
doubtedly it may be displayed in acting as fully and as nobly as in painting and 
in poetry. They who call actors vagabonds are wrong in a lega!, | believe, as 
well as in a moral sense. I remember that when I read Junius’s Letters I was 
so completely disgusted with the manner in which that eloquent vituperator 
stigmatized Garrick, that T could never shake off the unpleasant feeling, or erase 
the disagreeable impression; and to this day I never see or hear of Junius’s 
Letters without thinking of the spitefulness of the passage—* Stick to your 
pantomimes, yagabond.” I dare say that all the small fry of muddle-pated 
politicians, who love to hear their betters abused, enjoyed the calumny to their 
heart’s content. They were as pleased with it as a mob in the Old Bailey at 
the sight of a public whipping. But the writer knew very well that Garrick 
was no vagabond, and that his performances were not pantomimes. He might, 
with just as much propriety, have called Sir Joshua Reynolds a sign-paiuter. 

Really, when we think of the splendid language of Sophocles, the strong 
sublimity of A’schylus, and the moral gracefulness of Euripides, it is hard to 
imagine that their dramas were written to reach the public ear merely through 
the lips of vagabonds. Vagabonds—vagabonds—what are vagabonds? Wan- 
derers—itinerants—movers about from place to place—travellers ;—beggars are 
vagabonds, so are thieves—and these are sometimes called travellers; but all 
travellers are not thieves or beggars. The judges of assize, and the barristers 
who accompany them, are travellers—itinerants—they move from place to place ; 
but it would be a strange straining of a word to call them vagabonds. In act- 
ing, as in every other profession, there is room for the exercise of the highest 
genius, and there is at the same time an opportunity of displaying those qualities 
of heart and mind which are by no means an honour to the species. To identify 
the highest of a class with the lowest, is the absurdity of a weak mind, or the 
malignity of a vicious one. An actor personates humanity, and he is called 
upon for the cultivation of taste, for the exercise of judgment, and for the ex- 
hibition of passion; these are demands, to answer which, in their full extent, 
requires no small share of genius. 


—j 
MORAL MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE. 
From the British and Foreign Medical Review. 

The following account of a scene in the Bedlam of Paris is extracted from a 
paper read at the Academy of Sciences by the son of the celebrated Pinel, de- 
scribing an act of his father’s, which deserves everlasting honour, from the wis- 
dom, courage, and humanity which it displays : 

** Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many times urged the Govern- 
ment to allow him to unchain the maniacs of the Bicétre, but in vain, went him- 
self to the authorities, and, with much earnestness and warmth, advocated the 





having some knowledge of human life, to abstain from drunkenness—discredita- 
ble to the soldier or the seaman—but disgraceful and disgusting in an officer. 
You have parents and relatives anxious for your welfare; do not disappoint 
their expectations,—do not blast and wither up their hopes.’’ He arose from 
his chair and retired into his state-room ; whilst even Pascoe’s proud spirit was 
bowed down like a child before its father,—we were degraded. 

May my young friends who read this feel the advice of Captain Burgess as 
directed to themselves, and never experience the anguish I endured at such a 
moment of humiliation. Let them take the word of an old tar, that the remem- 
brance of such an event to a sensitive mind is a never-ceasing punishment of 
itself; for even now, though many years have since passed away, I feel the 
glow of shame upon my cheeks whilst thus recording my past errors. 


—<>—— 
ACTORS AND ACTING. 


There must surely be something fascinating in the drama, or it could not have 
existed so long. The stage seems natural and necessary to humanity, especially 
to civilized humanity—impersonation and fictitious scenes have delighted men in 
every stage and step of civilization, and the feeling is not even now worn out ; 


there is no less love for the drama in the human heart, but there is a temporary , 


eclipse of its glory, and an accidental abatement of its profits. It is not, how- 
ever, the object of this paper to inquire into the causes, or to propose any remedy 
for the present decadence of dramatic interest, but to say a few words on the 
subject of actors and acting. That acting has a deep foundation in our nature, 
is evident from the frequent occurrence of those persons called stage-struck 
heroes. The very term itself implies the intensity of the feeling. There may 


be a taste for drawing, a faculty for music, a partiality for architecture; but for | 


acting there is a passion—it is more than appetite, it is an absolute craving. 

A more general interest is taken in anecdotes concerning actors, than in the 
history or anecdotes of any other set or class of people whatever; dramatic 
biographers, or autobiographers, fill their volumes with a minuteness of narration 
which would not be endured in other biographers. Probably one cause of this 


may be found in the natural curiosity of the human mind, which likes to have | 
Indeed, we find it to be universally the case, that in | 


a peep behind the scenes 
proportion to a man's publicity of character is our desire to know something of 
his private life; though, in fact, it is only his public character that is really in- 
teresting,to, or that at all concerns us. 


Actors are, of all public people, the most public ; we do not read books that | 


they write, or hear of actions that they perform, but we see them palpably and 
clearly ; and thus our imagination is assisted in forming ideas of their mode of 
speaking and acting, and thereby anecdotes told of them become more vivid, 
inasmuch as we can almost see and hearthem. Actors thus become living 
pictures; indeed, they’are at once pictures and originals; for much of the 
interest which men take in them is derived as well from the singularity of their 
own lives as from the characters which they personate on the stage. Their 
public or professional life is a state of excitement; they sell their passions as a 
lawyer sells his intellect—but they are more interesting in their biography than 
lawyers, just so far as passion is more interesting than intellect. Further, we 
cannot very readily separate the idea of the wit of poetry which the actor 
utters, from the individual who utters it. Many good things have been written 
for Liston and for Mathews, and of many of these the authors are well known; 
but we cannot, in our thoughts, detach the wit from the speaker, and give it tu 
the writer. Readers may think of Shakspeare, but play-goers think of Kemble 
and of Kear, of Young and Macready. 

Sheridan Knowles (who, though not Shakspeare, is decidedly the best sub- 
stitute we have had for some time,) has chosen to perform in his own plays : 
this is rather a selfishness or monopoly of glory, nor is it altogether wisely done 
It is like a tailor wearing his own clothes, a suitur acting as his own counsel. 


No man can speak his own words 30 well as he can speak another’s. No man | 
P 


can fit himself with a character so well as he can fit another. In fact, no man 
knows himself so well as he knows another. I may be on the stage, and at- 
tempt a thousand points, in which I can never know how I succeed till I hear 
the thundering burst of applause ; but audiences generally applaud most loudly 
the grosser beauties; there are many subtle and refined points of good acting 
which win a silent approbation—these I could see in another better than I could 
discern them in myself. The observer knows how a coat fits better than he who 
wears it. Actors and authors should be 
Distinct as the billowe, yet one as the sea. 

They should co-operate to produce one effect, yet they should be separate per- 
sons—the author should think, and the actor should give force and life to the 
thoughts. 

An actor should be nothing but an actor—his profession should be not as his 
coat, as his shirt, or merely as his skin—but as his flesh. blood and bones. It 
should be connected with his whole system. He needs not, indeed, to be ever 
spouting tragedy, or carrying into every company the grimaces of a mimic, but 
he should never forget that he is an actor; he must never attempt to sink the 
shop ; he who feels himself above his profession, will soon find himself below it, 
and he who is too eager to sink the shop wil! run some risk of not being able to 
keep his own head above water. If aman feels his profession to be below him, 
he will do well to raise it to his own level—it is much better to be an honour 
to our profession than that our profession should be an honour to us, and we can 
never give honour to that of which we are ashamed. When an actor, in his 
intercourse with society, wishes the world to forget that he is an actor, he is 
almost sure to forget it himself, and by so doing he loses many a fine and valua- 
ble lesson, which the passions and emotions of humanity are continually present- 
ing tohim. In fact, the highest in any profession are never above their profes- 
sion: Sir Thomas Lawrence never forgot that he was an artist, David Garrick 
never forgot that he was an actor. 

I can hardly help wishing that George the Third had conferred the honour of 


removal of this monstrous abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, gave 
way to M. Pinel’s arguments, and agreed to meet him atthe Bicétre. Couthon 
| then interrogated those who were chained, but the abuse he received, and the 
| confused sounds of cries, vociferations, and clinking of chains, in the filthy and 
| damp cells, made him recoil from Pinel’s proposition. ‘You may do what you 
| will with them (said he) but I fear you will become their victim.’ Pinel instant 
ly commenced his undertaking. There were about whom he considered 
| might without danger to the others be unchained, and he began by releasing 
, twelve, with the sole precaution of having previously prepared the same number 
| of strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which could be tied behind the back if 
| necessary. The first man on whom the experiment was to be tried was an Eng- 
| lish captain, whose history no one knew, as he had been in.chains 40 years 
| He was thought to be one of the most furious amongst them. His keepers ap- 
| proached him with caution, as he had, in a fit of fury, killed one of them on the 
| spot with a blow from his manacies. He was chained more rigorously, than any 

of the others. Pinel entered his cell unattended, and calmly said to him, ‘ Cap- 
! tain, I will order your chains to be taken off, and give you liberty to walk in the 
| court, if you will promise me to behave well and injure no one.’ ‘ Yes, | pro- 
mise you,’ said the maniac ; ‘but you are laughing at me, you are all too much 
afraid of me.’ ‘I have six men," said Pinel, ‘ready to enforce ny commands, 
if necessary. Believe me then on my word, I will give you,your liberty if you 
will put on this waistcoat.’ 1¢ 

“*He submited to this willingly without a word. .His chains were removed, 
and the keepers retired, leaving the door of his cell open. He raised himself 
many times from his seat, but fell again on it, for he had been in a sitting posture 
| so long that he had lost the use of his legs. _ In a quarter of an hour he see- 
ceeded in maintaining his balance, and, with tottering steps, came to the door 
| of his dark cell. His first look was at the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, 
“How beautiful!” During the rest of the day he was constantly in motion, 
walking up and down the staircases, and uttering short exclamations of delight 
In the evening he returned of his own accord to his cell, where a better bed 
than he had been accustomed to had been prepared for him, and he slept tranquilly 
During the two succeeding years which he spent in the Bicétre, he had no retorn 
of his previous paroxysms, but even rendered himself useful by exercising a kind 
| of authority over the insane patients, whom he ruled in his own fashion. 
| «The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited was a soldier of the French 
Guards, whose only fault was drunkenness; when once he lost se!f-command by 
| drink he became quarre!some and violent, and the more dangerous from his great 
bodily strength. From his frequent excesses, he had been discharged from his 
corps, and he had speedily dissipated his scanty means. Disgrace and misery 60 
depressed him that he became insane: it his paroxysms he believed himself 
general, and fought those who would not acknowledge his rank. After a furious 
struggle of this sort, he was brought to the Bicétre, in a state of tlie greatest 
excitement. He had now been chained for ten years, and with greater care than 

the others, from his having frequently broken his chains with bis hands only. 
Once he broke loose, he defied all his keepers to enter his cell until they had 
| passed under his legs; and he compelled eight men to obey this strange com- 
mand. Pinel, in his previous visits to him, regarded him as a man of original 
good nature, but under excitement, incessantly kept up by cruel treatinent ; and 
| he bad promised speedily to ameliorate his condition, which promise alone had 
made him more calin Now he announced to him that he should be chained no 
longer, ‘and, to prove that he had confidence in him, and believed him to be a 
man capable of better things, he called upon bim to assist in releasing those 
others who had not reason like himself; and promised, if he conducted himself 
well, to take him into his own service.’ The change was sudden and complete. 
| No sooner was he liberated than he became obliging and attentive, following 
| with his eye every motion of Pinel, and executing his orders with as much 
address as promptness; he spoke kindly and reasonably to the other patients ; 
and during the rest of his life was entirely devoted to his deliverer. And‘! 
| can never hear without emotion (says Pinei’s son) the name of this man, who, 
some years after this occurrence, shared with me the games of my childhood, 
and to whom I shall feel always attached.’ 

‘In the next cell were three Russian soldiers, who had been in chains for 
many years, but on what account no one knew. They were in general calm and 
inoffensive, becoming animated only when conversing together, which was 
unintelligible to others. They were allowed the only consolation of which they 
appeared sensible—to live together. ‘The preparations taken to release the:o 
alarmed them, as they imagined the keepers had come to inflict new severities ; 
and they opposed them violently when removing their irons. When released 
they were not willing to leave their prison. and remained in their habitua) posture. 
Either grief or loss of intellect had rendered them indifferent to liberty 

‘ Near them was an old priest, who was possessed with the idea that he wae 
Christ ; his appearance indicated the vanity of bis belief; he was grave and 
solemn ; his smile soft and at the same time severe, repelling a!| familiarity ; 
his hair was long, and hung on each side of his face, which was pale, intelli- 
gent, and resigned. On his being once taunted with a question that ‘if he was 
Christ he could break his chains,’ he solemnly replied, ‘ Frustra tentaris Do- 
minum tuum.’ His whole life was a romance of religious excitement. He 
undertook on foot pilgrimages to Cologne and Rome; and made a voyage to 
America for the purpose of eonverting the Indians; his dominant idea becamo 
changed into actual mania, and, on his return to France, he announced himse!t 
as the Saviour, He was taken by the police before the Archbishop of Paris, by 
whose orders he was confined in the Bicétre as either impious or insane. Hie 
hands and feet were loaded with heavy chains, and, during twelve years, he bore 
with exemplary patience this martyrdom and constant sarcasms. Pine! did not 
attempt to reason with him, but ordered him to be unchained in silence, direct- 
ing at the same time that every one should imitate the old man’s reserve, anc 
never speak to him. This order was rigorously observed, and produced on the 
patient a more decided effect than either chains or a dungeon; he became 
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humiliated by the unusual isolation, and, after hesitating for a long time, gradually | 


i y her patients. IT’rom this time his 
introduced himself to the society of the ot 

notions became more just and sensible, aud in less than a year he acknowledged 
the absurdity of bis previous prepossession, and was dismissed from the Bicéire. 


among them were men of all conditions and countries ; workmen, merchants, 
soldiers, lawyers, &c. The result was beyond his hopes. 1 ranquillity = 
harmony succeeded to tumult and disorder ; and the whole discipline was mark- 
ed with a regularity and kindness which had the most favourable effect on the 
insane themselves ; rendering even the most furious more tractable. 


Xuperial Parvliawnent, 


THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 
House of Commons, Feb. 19. 

Lord D. STUART, in rising to call the attention of the House to the effect 
on British interests of the policy pursued by Russia, said he conceived nothing 
was of greater importance than the whole subject he was about to introduce to 
the notice of the House ; for iteffected our national honour, our naval supremacy, 
our commercial interests, our station and influence in Europe, as well as the 
security of our possessions in India. There was ove misapprehension against 
which he was anxious in the outset to guard himself. Some Hon. Members, 
well knowing the warm interests, the enthusiasm, if they were so pleased to call 
it, which he took in the Polish nation, might be led to imagine that, in making 
the present motion on the subject of Russia, it was Russia as the enemy of Po- 
land he referred to, and that his object was merely to call attention to the Polish 
question. He begged, therefore, distinctly to state at the outset, such was not 
hie chief object—his question was greater and more extensive. ‘This was not a 
question of Poland, or if it was so in any degree, it was much more—it respect- 
ed Russia, Turkey, India, England, Evrope.—[Hear, hear.] The power of 
Russia was frequently described as great—in fact, as colossal. Let the House 
consider fora moment what Russia was. The Emperor of Russia ruled over 
an extent of territory in Europe greater than all the rest of Europe put together ; 
and this was joined bya tract of country, a dominion in Asia three times as 
great as the possessions of Russia in Europe. From the capital of Russia to 
the confines of the Russian territory bordering on Persia, and from those con- 
fines to our Indian possessions, the distance was the same. On the north, Rus- 
sia came within thirty miles of the west coast of Norway; a coast abounding 
in secure natural harbours, never frozen, and from the furthest of which to our 
own coast of Scotland the distance was not more than from Lisbon to London. 
On the other side she was but seventy miles from Stockholm ; the frontiers of 
Prussia were exposed to her, and having crossed the Danube she was nearer to 
Paris than to Moscow. What was the extent of her population? Catharine 
reigned over a population of 22,000,000, Alexander over 36,000,000, and now 
Nicholas rules over more than 54,000,000 of people in Europe, without taking 
ante account his subjects in Russia-Asia. His army consisted of more than 
700,000 men; and his navy of at least 60 line-of-battle ships and frigates. The 
Noble Lord then took a review of the policy of Russia, which he showed to 
have been a uniform system af aggrandisement, and contended that the instant 
Russia got possession of Constantinople, the moral effect would be, that the 
spirit of resistance to the autocrat would be extinguished in Turkey; and not 
many years would elapse betote Persia would become, in fact, a Russian pro- 
vince. India was now in our possession ; but let Russia come into contact with 
our Indian population, as she would be enabled to do through the subjection of 
Persia, and we should soon perceive that it would have an extraordinary effect 
upon the inhabitants of our Indian possessions, who, seeing the power of India 
on the wane, and that of Russia rising and increasing, would lose their awe and | 
reverence ef England. ‘There was another most important consideration to 
which he would now address himself, and to which he begged the attention of 
the House—it was the influence that the growing power of Russia must of ne- 
cessity exercise over our Indian possessions. Locking at the general character 
of the policy of that government, was it not to be expected that she should do 


formidable than it at present was. With respect to the Prussian league, he fear- 
ed it would prove more detrimental to our commerce than the Right Honourable 
_ President of the Board of ‘Trade seemed to anticipate. We had a better oppor- 





Dover, Feb. 1¥.—We have this day been visited by one of the highest tides 
experienced for many years. The pierheads and quays have been completely 
overflowed, the stone-head buried under the water, and boats floating under the 


| tunity of carrying the reciprocity system into eflect with Turkey than with any | Custom house quay; the lower apartments of the houses in this situation were 
«Tn the course of a few days, Pinel released 53 maniacs from their chains: other country. ‘Turkey had no custom-houses, and levied no duties on our pro- | also filled by the swelling tide to the depth of some feet. Fears are entertained 


' ducts, and he did not see why we should nvt deal with her on terms of equality, 
and admit her goods free of duty into our harbours. 

| Lord SANDON regretted that the Noble Lord had not consented to produce 
| the correspondence relative to the treaty of Hoonkiar ‘Skelessi, because, without 
that correspondence, the treaty itself could not be understood in all its bearings. 
To the treaty itself he did not attach much importance, except in so far as it 
afforded evidence of the growing influence of Russia. If, in the year 1833, the 
Noble Lord had not driver Turkey to rely on the assistance of so near a neigh- 
bour and perilous a friend as Ruasia, that empire would not now have Occupied 
its present commanding position. Russia must always, from the mere circum- 
stance of its proximity, have great influence over Turkey ; and this was increas- 
ed by the experience the latter now had that Russia was the only nation on whose 
assistance she could rely in time of need. His Majesty's Government did not 
seem sufficiently to appreciate the dangerous character ef Russian influence. 
They seemed to place a high value on Russian alliance and Russian commerce. 
Perhaps they had not kept their eyes open to the increasing jealousy of Britain 
entertained by Russian statesmen. Perhaps they had not observed the tendency 
of commerce to flow back into some of its old channels, and to leave those which 
had brought such opulence and power to Britain. Were they aware that great 
part of the commerce of China and Central Asia was now carried on by means 
of caravans, which traversed the deserts that separated those vast and wealthy 
regions from Russia? Were they aware that from this cause the ports of the 
Biack Sea were daily rising into importance, and that Trebisond alone already 
possessed a trade that amounted to the annual value of £1,500,000 sterling ? 
Russia had now possessed herself of the key te that most valuable channel of 
communication between Asia and Europe supplied by the Euxine; she had, in 
defiance of treaties, occupied the Danube, and actually exacted a toll on all ves- 
sels that passed down that mighty river. Since Austria was at this moment 
actively engaged in spreading the advantages of steam navigation on the Danube, 
and giving life and energy to the immense resources of Hungary, Transylvania, 
and the wide regions on either side of the Danube, he thought they would not 
appeal in vain to her native and natural dread of Russian aggrandisement, He 
entreated ministers not to shut their eyes to the great importance of the outlet 
to the Black Sea. He hoped his Majesty’s Government would exercise a more 
vigilant control over our relations with Russia and Turkey than they hitherto had 
done. He thought that, when the fate of Poland was trembling in the balance, 
they had not exercised that severe vigilance over the interests and honour of 
England which the country had aright to expect at their hands. He was con- 
vinced that Russia would not have proceeded to those measures of exterimina- 
tion which she had adopted with respect to Poland, had his Majesty’s ministers 
awakened the sleeping Jealousy which Austria always entertained of the designs 
of Russia, and had they summoned France to aid us in vindicating those treaties 
to which she was as much a party as ourselves forthe maintenance of the in- 
dependence and integrity of Poland.—fHear, hear. ] 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that although the house might not be aware of it, the 
people of England were becoming every day more and more impressed with a 
due notion of what the policy of its government ought to be with respect to 
foreign nations. They were convinced thatthe oid doctrines respecting the 
balance of power were erroneous, and ought to be exploded, and that the true 
policy of England was not to interfere at all with the foreign policy of other 
countries. The notion was becoming generally prevalent that the true policy 
of England consisted in this—to avow clearly and manfully that we intended to 
protect British interests in all quarters of the globe—that we had no intention 
toenter into the tricks and stratagems of diplomacy—that we had no ingention 
to trust to anything but to the knowledge of our strength and our justice; and 
that we were determined, he must once more repeat, not to mix ourselves up 
with the foreign policy of other countries. 

Sir S. CANNING confessed that it gave him great pleasure to hear from the 





allin her power to excite discontent amongst the dependencies of the British 
crownin the East? Jt must be well known to every one who heard him, that 
our empire in India, was one founded altogether upon opinion. If that opinion 
were ouce shaken—if the hold by which we maintained our sway were for a | 
single moment loosened, our empire in the East would melt away and disappear. 
The moment Russian possessions were extended so as to be contiguous to ours 
—the moment she was in a coudition to send a force to India, that moment it 
would be unnecessary for her to do so; for then the ascendancy which this 
country enjoyed, based as it was upon opinion, would cease to exist. He want- 
ed to know whether, if Russia chose to close the Dardanelles, we ought not to 
resent it, and whether we were to look on with indifference while the Turkish 
empire crumbled to pieces? He could not but think that it was the duty of this 
country, particularly of his Noble Friend who was at the head of the depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, to prevent the mischiefs which threatened to fall upon 
us. Surely his Noble Friend, if he was influenced, as he believed him to be, 
by amore noble and lofty ambition than that of merely retaining office, would 
be anxious to have it said of him inthe pages of history, that during bis adminis- 
tration the interests of England were cared for and maintained with that dignity 
and with those eularged views which the country had a right to expect from him 
who governed this most important department. Then, he said, that the Noble 
Lord ought to take a line which would relieve the minds of Englishmen from | 
the alarm they felt with regard to Russia—apprehensions for the security of | 
vur distant possessions, and for the well-being of ourcommerce. He had stated | 
his intention to move for the treaty of Hoonkiar ’Skelessi, a treaty which had | 
occupied men’s minds very much. Was not that treaty made to prevent any | 
ship of war passing through the Dardanelles without asking leave of Russia? | 
That was the effect of it; otherwise, how did it happen that the ambassador of 

England, goiig to represent this country at the court of Russia, was forced to 

embark on board of a vessel wnsuitable to his character, and which was | 
disarmed for the express purpose of avoiding the necessity of asking that 

permission? [Hear, hear] How else was it, that Lerd Durham, who sailed | 
from England in a frigate, was forced to go on board the Pluto, an arined | 
vessel, but disarmed before she conld carry him to Sebastapol? ‘This was the 
vessel in Which a British ambassador was conveyed, which brought upon bim on 
his first appearance an indignity. When Lord Durham arrived, no salute was | 
fired by the Kuvssians, and their excuse was, that they did not know the Pluto 
from a merchant vessel._—(Loud cries of hear from the opposition benches.) | 
This had occurred in consequence of the treaty of Hoonkiar ‘Skelessi; and let 





the House note this, that both before and since Lord Durham went, Russian | 


ships of war, with their guns out, and wit their streamers flying, passed through 
the Black Sea of the Dardanelles, and again through the Dardanelles to the 
Black Sea,—[Hear, hear.] Now, what must be the eflect of these circum- 

lances of 
us to retain, avd in what other tight could our conduct be regarded than as having 
is origin in our pussillanimity and weakness’ The Noble Lord then aliuded to 
he secret articie in the treaty of Hoonkiar Skelessi, by which Russia bas the 
power of closing the Dardanelles against the ships of war of all other nations. 


He (Lord Stuart) was not a man who called himself of no party; he belonged | 


to the Whigs, and it was his pride to call himself one of them, who had done 


more for the country than any other party,(bear, hear, from the ministerial 
benches,) and who alone could carry on the Government of the country with 


effect, but when he thought ef the conduct of the Whigs towards Poland, be | 
lr nde = i 
felt no prive in the name of Whig, and so far from giving him satisfaction, it 


penetrates his heart with shame.—(Loud cries of * hear” from the opposition.) 
We had already incurred the charge of disgraceful pusillanimity by abandoning 
Poland, let us not become liable to the imputation of insanity, by surrendering 
the Turkish empire into the hands of its esemies. ‘The Noble Lord concluded 
by moving 
of July, 1833, called the treaty of Hooukiar 'Sk« lessi, the treaty of St. Peters- 
burg of the 2J:h of January 1834, the coirespondence between this Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Russia and Turkey relative to these treaties, and 
the correspondence with the Government of Russia rel iting tothe remonstrance 
made by England against the conduct pursued by Russia towards Poland. 


Mr. T. A‘TWOOD seconded the motion, and held that this country ought not 


only to be prepared for war with Russia, but that not) 


ng would be so popular 
asa War against that power 


: declared t) 
asa He declared that the couniry had been deceived 
1y the moneyed interests, and that no helder of Conso 
the House. 
> IMEFRST 4 . ola . 
Lord PA MERS ION said, that he should not Oppose the production of the 
first two papers; but as to the rest, and particularly the < orrespondence, he must 
Oppose their production, on the ground that no adequate case fur them had been 
made out, and such production would be inconvenient to 
lordship couteuded, the greatest efforts had been mad 
Out compromising the interests of this country 


b y; and he was rejoiced to say, 
that success lad attended these efforts: but, at the same time, this country 
was still fully prepared in a becoming attitude as regarded every state in Europe 


g 
any elements of weak- 


s Ought to have a seat in 


IWRING considered Russia had in herself too y 


HOSs LO by so | rmidable tu other states as had been suy 


» Ust 
ai ‘/ ’ “ ] } . : 
OB! ON was gratified at hearing tue pacific language of the Noble 
Se ar ate 4 a 
A > oT 1. . M } 
PO . UT THOMSON showed that the Prussia: or German commer- 
the work of Russia, nor was it so hostile io F iglish interesis 
ed. 2 
 . ‘INGTON was convinced, that if the tre ity of London had 
b mito execution, war between Russia and Turkey would not 
4a Ciisu ty wid 


the turiner power, im Consequence, would have been far less 


\d 


| Orange lodges, going to prove that a change of the succession was acttally con- 


winds of the very people whose good opiuiun it was important for | 


gan address to the crown for the tre aty of Co: stantinople of the 8th | 


the public service. His | 
e to preserve peace with- | 


noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs that his Majesty's ministers, at the same 
time that they were desirous to maintain peace, were determined in their policy 
not to lose sight of what was due to the essential interests and honour of the 
country. One object, to which he contended that they ought to pay particular 
attention, was the continued maintenance of a friendly connexion with Turkey. 
The sacrifices which Turkey had been called upon to make within the last few 
years, out of consideration to our wishes, gave her additional claims upon our 
consideration and friendship. 

‘That part of the motion which related to the treaty of Hoonkiar 'Skelessi was 
agreed to; the rest was negatived. 


Latest Kutelligeuce. 


The packet ship Roscoe, Captain Delano, bas arrived, having sailed from 
Liverpool on the 26th Febuary. We have also the latest shipping and commer- 
cial intelligence. 

The new French Ministry is at length re-constructed—M. Thiers is the 
President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the place of the 
Duc de Broglie. 

The foreign news given inthe Paris Papers refer solely to the affairs of 
Spain, which promise to assume a very interesting aspect very shortly. All the 
private accounts received from that country in the French capital was of a 
character the most unfavorable for the Queen. The question of intervention 
was again under consideration by the French Government. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham died on the 20th. 

The advices from the Manufacturing Districts represent them to continue in 
a flourishing condition. 

It was stated that Munoz, the husband of the Queen Regent of Spain, was 
ead. 

Nearly the whole of Tuesday the 23d of February was consumed in the 
House of Commons, in a debate upon Mr. Hume’s motion for an address to the 
crown to remove all magistrates, &c. who remained members of Orange lodges, 
or of any other political club or society, bound together by oaths or signs. Mr. 
Hame supported his motion by a long and very interesting speech, in the course 
of which he read a great number of letters from distinguished members of the 


templated. Lord John Russell moved an amendment, to the effect that the ad- 
dress be for such measures as might be deemed advisable for the suppression of 
Orange lodges, &e. which was finally adopted. 

The Tithes Commutation Bill (for England) was read a second time on the 
22d February. 

In the House of Lords a committee has been appointed to inquire into the 
causes of agricultural distress. 

The Carlow election committee have determined to sit with closed doors, so 
| there will be no publication of the evidence until the report is made 


| The spirit of speculation in rail-road stock, in England, amounts to a perfect 
; 


; mania. Some of the stocks are held at 20 per cent premiuin. 

Great difliculties have arisen in the London stock exchange, from the robbery 
| committed by Lakeman. ‘The committee had decided that all parties concerned 
in his stock operations who had received payment in full, should refumd and re- 
ceive Only a pro rata payment, but the greater number of them had refused. 





| On the 25th Lord Morpeth was to make a motion, that that part of his 
Majesty's speech relating to the settlement of the tithe question in Ireland should 
be read and taken into consideration by the house. 
On the 19th Col. Sibthorp complained of being annoyed by persons attending | 
in the lobbies, anxious to forward railway bills, he said that he considered railways | 
a dangerous system of gambling, calculated only to fill the pockets of attorneys 
and engineers, and gave notice that in future, whenever a railway bill came 
before the house, he would move that the company should not be at liberty to sell 
a single share until the works should be completed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer read a letter from Lord Sidmouth, in which 
} the Noble Lord announced b's resignation of the pension of £3000 a year 
granted to him by George the Fourth. 


| 

In the house of Commons, 22nd Feb., in reply to a question from Lord | 
Ashburton, who presented a petition from Nova Scotia, against an alteration in | 
the tinber duties, the Marquess of Lansdowne stated that it was net the intention [ 
of his Majesty's Government to propose any alteration. 

On the 23d Mr. Robinson presented a petition from the inhabitants of Nova | 
Scotia against any alteration in the timber duties. 
| Heavy gales, attended with much damage to property and great destruction of | 
life, occurred last week iu various parts of England. At Scarborough, a hur- | 
ricane from the N.W. commenced on Tuesday night, and continued, with little | 
intermission, till Thursday murning. On Wednesday, fifteen men volunteered 
to go in @ life boat to the assistance of a vessel in distress, and eleven of them 
were crowned, in consequence of the upsetting of the boat. On the saine day, 
two vessels foundered within a few hundred yards of the pier, and all hands 
perisbed. Severai other vessels, it is feared are lost 


The Spa has been much | 
injured, and the damage done to the shipping in the harbour, and the property in 

the ship yards, raff yards, and the houses next the sands, isimmense. Scar- 
| borough is in a greater state of confusion than the oldest inhabitant ever before 

recollects. At Hull, on Tuesday and Wednesday, there were a succession of 
gales from the N.W., and the tide was the highest known since 1815. A Hull 
paper says—‘ The country, for miles, is covered with water. The shore 1s 
strewed with wrecks, and the keelof a sloop has been found in a field, a mile from | 
the boundary of the sea. | 





—_— 


that, should the wind not abate, the next tide will cause additional, if not serious, 
inconvenience. 
FRANCE. 

We received last night the Paris papers of Monday. Their contents are of 
considerable interest. 

The French Ministry is at length reconstructed. The Moniteur of Monday, 
in its official portion, publishes the fullowing appointments :— { 

M. Thiers to the Presidency of the Council, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in the room of Duc de Broglie. 

M. Sauzet, Minister of Justice, vice M. Pereil. 

Count Montalivet, Minister of the Interior. vice M. Thiers. 

M. Passy, Minister of Commerce, vice M. Duchatel. 

M. Pelet de la Lozere, Minister of Public Instruction, in the room of M, 
Guizot. 

From this announcement it would appear that M. D’Argout retains the Minis. 
try of France, Marshal Maison, that of War, and Admiral Duperre of Marine, 
and that M. Martin (du Nord) remains Attorney-General. That this modifica- 
tion is, as far as it goes, for the better is obvious, but we shall not be surprised 
if it be carried further. 

EXECUTION OF FIESCHI AND HIS ACCOMPLICES. 

On Monday evening, as was expected, the Court of Peers condemned Fieschi, 
Morey, and Pepin to death. Boireau to twenty years’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, but acquitted the remaining prisoner, Bescher, who during the same night 
was discharged. The effect of the sentence upon the prisoners was various. 
Fieschi appears to have been thunderstruck at first, became frantic, but after- 
wards recovered his self-possession, and was described even as cheerful. Morey, 
the old man, received the communication of bis doom with resignation ; but ail 
the feebleness of Pepin’s character was made manifest when it came to his turn 
to learn his lot. 

On Friday morning, at ten minutes past 8 o'clock, the awful sentence of the 
law was carried into effect upon Fieschi and his accomplices. 

Pepin was the first to descend from hia vehicle. He mounted the scaffold 
with a firm step, and exhibited in his entire department a degree of calmness and 
resignation that furmed a strong centrast with the weakness and irresolution dis- 
played by him during his trial. On reaching the fatal platform, he bowed to the 
assembled multitude, resigned himself into the hands of the executioner, and in 
another moment ceased to exist. 

The appearance of the next prisoner (Morey) who ascended the scaffold ex- 
cited an intensely painful feeling among the populace. In consequence of his 
extreme debility, he was actually lifted on the scaffold by the executioner and 
his assistants, by whom he was strapped to the fatal board. The knife then 
descended, and almost before the countless and breathless multitude could per- 
ceive the signal given for its fall, the wretched criminal was a headless corpse. 

Fieschi, though he saw the axe raised, coloured with the blood uf his accom- 
plices, never showed the slightest emotion of fear or horror, but continued to 
converse with those around him till the executioner Jaid his hand upon his 
shoulder as indicating that the fatal moment bad arrived. He mounted the steps 
with extracrdinary rapidity, and placing himself in the attitude of an orater, 
pronounced the following words, with a firm and clear voice: ** J am about to 
appear before my God. Ihave told the truth. Idie content. I have rendered 
a service to my country by pointing ont ny accomplices. I have told the truth 
and no falsehood, as I call upon Heaven to witness. I am happy and satisfied. 
I demand pardon of God and man; but above all, of God. I regret my victims 
more than my own life.” Upon this he turned quickly round and delivered him- 
self into the hands of his executioner. 

From the Correspondent of the Herald. 

Paris, Feb. 22, 1836.—The Moniteur of this day will convey to you the 
modifications effected in the ministry. Of the old batch, the Duc de Broglie, 
M. Guizot, Persil, and Duchatel retire. In respect to the first three, the change 
is unquestionably an amelioration. The Doctrinaires may be said to be defunct, 
and the ministry of justice taken from the hands of the most odious and 
execrable enemy the press has ever had to contend with in this country. 

The affairs of Spain are about assuming an energetic character. Either of 
two events must take place—immediate and positive intervention by France, or 
the dissolution of the Government of the Queen. The utter incapability of 
Cordova to make headway against the Carlists, appears to be admitted by the 
best friends of her Majesty. M. Mendizabel has not yet become unpupular, but 
the failure of all the means he had accumulated, or on which he reckoned for 
the termination of the civil war, and the certainty that the new chamber of Pro- 
curadores will be ultra-Radical, or Revolutionary, or Republican, nearly to a 
man, are truly menacing incidents for the government, of which he is not only 
the head, but nearly the body and soul, The poisoning ef Munoz, the husband 
or the favourite of the Queen Regent, is also a grave feature in the aspect of 
Spanish affairs. 

The question of intervention is again under consideration of the French Go- 
vernment. It has more chance of being determined in the affirmative by the 
new than by the late cabinet, but still there is the undiminished objection of the 
King to be overcome ;—and, without intervention, I repeat, (not my opinion, but 
that of the parties the best calculated to express one, including that of the 
French Government itself,) the ultra-Liberal party will compel M. Mendizabel 
to retire—will seize the reins of government, and then will commence the con- 
test long since predicted, between the Carlists, now formidable and well pre- 
pared, and the Republicans, divided and destitute of resources, at least for the 
moment. 

From the London Gazettes. 

Foreign-Office, Feb. 18.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appoint Justin Sheil, Esq. a Captain in the service of the Hon. the East 
India Company, to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Persia, 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to pass the Great Seal 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, nominating the Venerable 
George Jehesaphat Mountain, D.D., Archdeacon of Quebec, to be Bishop of 
Montreal, in the Province of Lower Canada. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 15.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—Second Captain 
Charles Jasper Selwyn to be Captain, vice Peake, deceased; First Lieutenant 
Gustavus Du Plat to be Second Captain, vice Selwyn; Second Lieutenant W. 
C. Hadden to be First Lieutenant, vice Du Plat. 

Whitehall, Feb. 22.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the following gentlemen and the respec- 
tive heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, viz. :—Sir Henry Bethune, of 
Kilconquhar, in the country of Fife, Knight; Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Macdougall Brisbane, of Brisbane, in the county of Ayr, and of Makerstown, 
in the county of Roxburgh, L.L D., K.C.B.; Donald Campbell, of Dunstaffnage, 
in the county of Argyll, Esq; Jaines Rivett Carnac, of Derby, in the county 
of Derby, and of Upper Harley-street, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry Fairfax, of the Holmes, in the county of Roxburgh. 

The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the said united kingdom unto 
Colin Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, in the county of Ross, Esq. 

The King has also been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the following gentlemen, and the respective heirs male of 
their bodies lawfully begotten, viz :—The Rev. John Barker Mill, of Mottisfont, 
in the county of Southampton; Robert William Newman, of Stokeley, and of 
Mamhead, in the county of Devon, Esq. ; Henry Charles Paulet, of West 
Hill-lodge, in the county of Southampton, Esq. ; Sir Frederick Adair Roe, of 
Brundish, in the county of Suffolk, Knight, Chief Magistrate of the Police- 
office, Bow-street, in the county of Middlesex; Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Rowley, of Hill-house, in the county of Berks, K.C.B ; Joseph Sawle Graves 
Sawle, of Penrice, in the county of Corawall, and of Barley, in the county of * 
Devon, Esq. 

War-Office, Feb. 12.—3d Regt. of Let. Drags: R. A. Moore, gent. to be 
Cor. by pur. v. Ponsonby, who rets.—9h Do: Lt. Wm. Hankey to be Capt. 


‘by pur, v. Trower, who rets. ; Cor. J. Johnston to be Lt. by pur., v. Hankey; 


J. A. Thomson, gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Johnston ; Staff Surg. A. C. Col- 
clough to be Surg., v. Melin, dee.—10th Do: Lt. G. A. F’. Quentin to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Foster, who rets. ; Col. R. B. Wood, to be Lt. by pur., v. Quentin ; 
Hon. A. A. Harbord to be Cor. by pur., v. Wood.—12th Do: Surg. C. Hamil- 
ton, from the 54th Regt, to be Surg. v. Kenny, app. to the Staff—13th Do: 
Brev. Lt -Col. P. Savage, from the h. p. of the 24th Lgt. Drags., to be Maj., v. 
Sir J Gordon, dec.—14th Do: W. Bodkin, gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Under- 
wood, who rets.—Scots Fusilier Gds.: Ens. and Lt. R. F. B. B- Rushbrooke to 
be Lt. and Capt., by purchase, vice Clayton, who retires ; Honourable Charles 
Grantham Scott, to be Ensign and Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Rushbrooke. 
—14th Do: Lt. A. A. Gapper, from the h. p. of the 13th Regt, to be Lt., v. 
R. D. Spread, who exchs:—17th Do: Lt I. Blackburne to be Capt., by pur., v. 
Forbes, who rets.; Ens. L. C. Bourchier to be Lt., by pur., v. Blackburne ; 
G. Heywood, Gent, to be Ens., by pur.,v. Bourchier; Paymaster J. Moore, 
from the 53d Reat., to be Paymaster, v. Carew, app. to the 13th Ft.—31st Do;: 
Ens. J. E. Duncan, from the 54th Regt., to be Ens. v. Cooper, deceased.—32d 
Do: Capt. J. H. Evelegh, from the h. p. of the 14th Regt, to be Capt. v G. 
W. Edwardes, who exchs., rec. the diff—34th Do: Lt. E. Daniell, from the 
h. p. of the 2d Garrison Battalion, to be Lt., v. Mathews app. Adj. ; Lt. J. Hi. 
Mathews, to be Adj , v. Byron, prom.—52d Do: Capt. J.Q. Pardey, to be Pay- 
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Moore, app. tothe 17th Ft.; Capt. C. Bagot. from the h. p. of the 
pane Rh to be Capt., v. Pardey, app. Paymaster.—54th Do: Gent. Cad. S. 
L. Smith, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens , without pur., v. Duncan, app. to 
the 3lst Regt.; Staff Asst.-Surg. E. M'Iver, to be Surg., v. Hamiltou, app. to 
the 12th Lgt. Drags.—57th Do: Lt. L. Westwood, from the h. p. of the 14th 
Regt., to be Lt. v. Alexander, who exchs.—66th Do: Ensign George Grattan 
Biscoe to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Glasscort, who retires ; John 
Cranck Walker Vivian, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Biscoe.— 
75th Do: Lieut. J. Stewart, from the half-pay of the 78th Regt., to be Lieut., 
y. Anderson, prom.—82d Do; Lieut H. Bates, from the half-pay ef the 38th 
Regt. to be Lieut. v. Thomas Byrne, who exc.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.; Second 
Lieut. H. Smith to be First Lieut. without pur. v. Morris, dee. ; Second Lieut~ 
Wn. Hardesty to be First Lieut. vy. Holgate, dec ; Ens. W. Lewis Domenichetti 
from the half-pay of the 95th Regt. to be Second Lieut. v. Smith; E. J. 
Holworthy, gent., to be Second Lieut. by pur. v. Domenichetti, who rets. 
Gentleman Cadet Patrick L. M’Dougal!, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Second Lieut. v. Hardisty.—Unattached ; To be Capts., without pur.—Lieut. 
H. Anderson, from the 75th Regt. ; Lieut. R. P. Pack, from the 58th Regt.— 
Hospital Staff; Surgeon. M. W. Xenny, from the 12th Light Drags., to be 
Surgeon to be Forces, v. Colclough, app. to the 9th’ Light Drags. ; M. R. 
Burke, gent., to be Asst.-Surgeon to the Forces, v. M’Iver, app. to the 54th 
egt. 
OG recs ef Ordnance, Fed. 11.—Royal Regt. of Artillery; Capt and Brevet 
Maj. Guy Charleton Coffin to be Lieut.-Col. v. Roberts, placed on the ret. list ; 
Second Capt. E. Sheppard to be Capt., v. Collin; First Lieut. H. Stow, to be 
Second Capt , v. Sheppard; and Second Lieut. George H. Hawker to be First 
Lieut., v. Stow. 


——- 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY---NEW-YORK. 

The “ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” met at the Washington Hotel, where, 
under the surveillance of its warm hearted proprietor, Mr. Ward, a dinner 
worthy of the days of Appicus was prepared. The profusion, exquisiteness, 
and variety of the meats and liquids, drew forth the applause of tastes superior 
to any critical knowledge in those matters to which we can Jay claim. Hilarity, 
joyousness, and the enthusiasm natural to Irishmen on St. Patrick’s Day, were 
marked on every feature ;—and the cheer which pervaded every mind was still 
more enlivened by an excellent band of music, and by capital songs frem well 
trained veices. Guests: his Honour the Mayor, Rev. Dr. Kelly, Philip Hone, 
T. Dixon, Jos. Fowler. On the cloth being removed, the following toasts were 
proposed by the worthy President of the Society. 

1. The day we celebrate and all who honour it. St. Patrick's Day. 

2. The memory of St. Patrick. Erin Ge Bragh. 

3. The President of the United States. Hail to the Chief. 

4. The King of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘Three times three and one cheer 
more ; God save the King, by Mr. Horn, jr., and tull chorus. 

5. The Governor of the State of New-York. Hail Columbia. 

6. The American Flag, respected abroad, may it long continue to wave o’era 
united, prosperous and happy pecple. Star Spangled Banner. 

7. Our Native Land, we have sympathized with her past sufferings, and we 
now hail with heart-felt pleasure the dawning of a brighterday. The Harp that 
once through Tara's Halls. 

8. Lord Mulgrave and those Irish Patriots who support his administration. — 
May success crown their exertions for the regeneration of Ireland. Sprig of 
Shillelah. 

The Rev. Mr. Levins being called on arose, and in a speech of some length, 
eulegized Lord Mulgrave, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. O'Connell. 

9. The City of New York and our worthy and appropriate Chief Magistrate. 
Yankee Doodle. 

10. Our sister societies in the sacred cause of charity, we are riva/s without 
envy, we are ambitious without encroaching on each others power, ours is in 
truth a ‘holy alliance.’”’ Bond of Union. 

Mr. Hone, as representative of the German Society, returned thanks in a neat 
and appropriate speech. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq. President of the St. George's Society, addressed the 
Chair to the following effect : 

Mr. President—It has been frequently my good fortune to participate in the 
enjoyments of your Anniversary Festivals—enjoyments I may truly call them, 
for on these occasions, I have invariably encountered the smiles of friendship ; 
and have found extended to me the hands and hearts of good will and good fel- 
lowship. I feel gratified therefore, in again having an opportunity of renewing 
my acknowledgements to the Friendly Sens of St. Patrick. 

It is in such hours—at such meetings as these, held as they are for no other 
view than that of receiving and communicating happiness—ihat we can appre- 
ciate ** those ties whieh bind our race in gentleness together’—and from be- 
holding such scenes of cordiality between Irishmen and Englishmen on this side 
of the Atlantic, how natural is it that we should extend our contemplations to 
the brightening aspect of their social relations on the other side—how fit is it 
that we should be affected by the liberal, enlightened and patriotic efforts now 
put forth tocherish and strengthen the connexions between the brother and sister 
isle, and by the prospects which, beyond all anticipation, are disclosing them- 
selves for the good of one portion of the kingdom, and the consequent advantage 
of the other. 

On this subject, Mr. President, I will only add that I have no better desire for 
the welfare of both countries, (Ireland and England) than that all the wise, and just 
and beneficent purposes of the existing administration may be effectually and 
speedily realiséd. 

For the tribute of respect to the society over which I have the honour to pre- 
side—which was comprised in the kindly sentiments of your last toast—I beg, 
On its behalf, most cordially to thank you—and as a responding sentiment would 
give 

The charitable institutions of New York—May a generous rivalry ensure the 
prosperity of each, and forever promote the social union of all. 

Hugh Maxwell, Esq.—President of the St. Andrews Society—having made 
his acknowledgements in behalf of the Society he represented, remarked—that 
he was much gratified in being present on the festival day of St. Patrick to wit- 
ness its celebration by the company present. It was natural to expect from 
Irish gentlemen the flow of soul so characteristic of theircountry. The enjoy- 


ment of the evening had however, been encreased by expressions of sentiinents | 


dear to every generous heart and every friend of freedom. He adverted of 


course to no personal or individual evlogy—respecting which there might be a } 
difference of opinion. His Rev. friend (Dr. Levins) had adverted to the course | 


Che Athton, 


motives which induced her to act the noble part she did. The toast was finally 
withdrawn without being drank. 

The Rev. Mr. Levins then said—in introducing his toast, he would intrude 
but for a moment, and the topic to which he would allude should be po apple of 
| discord. Thank heaven, he observed, however earthly our pursuits, selfish our 
views, and interested our hopes, there is one theme on which there is no dis- 
cordaney of sentiment—one theme which we all applaud, admire and love. 
There is one object where rivalry in pursuit is virtuous—in which excellence is 
never envied—in which he, who stands pre-eminent, is most panegyrised. 
What I mean is no mystery. It requires no cunning to detect it ;—it is that to 
which the ** Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” owes its name—it 
is Charity. What I propose is— 

The virtue which “ seeks not its own ’—which is never out of place—which 
is the charter of the ‘‘ Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ’*—Charity. 

By Samuel Osborne, Treasurer. Charity—Too pure a virtue to be mixed up 
with politics, or to be made subservient to political purposes. 

By James Magee, Esg. The memory of Daniel McCormick. 

The health of the Rev. Mr. Kelley having been drank, he returned thanks, 
and proposed— 

The Merchants of this city, the liberal supporters of the gospel, and every 
free and liberal institution. 

By John Tait, Jr. The Shamrock—First used by our Patron Saint as a prac- 
tical illustration of one of the leading doctrines of Christianity, it will be ve- 
nerated and held dear wherever a drop of Irish blood circulates. 

By the British Vice Consul, R. Buchanan, Esq. Harmony— 

May civil discord ne’er run high, 
Nor men fall out they know not why. 

By Dudley Persse, Esq , Secretary. His Majesty’s Pantaloons sent here to 
mend owr Breeches (breaches). 

By Robert White, Esq.—The Hon. Martin Van Buren. Vice President of 
the United States. 

By James Reyburn, Esq.—The Oliver Hibernian Free School of Baltimore. 
A proud monument to the memory of the late John Oliver, Esq.’s liberality. 

By R. S. Buchannan, Esq. ‘The land we live in ; may it prosper, and ever 
be in amity with the land of our forefathers. 

By P. P. Van Zandt.—The intelligent sons of Erin—we Americans are proud 
of their adoption. 

By James McBride, Esq —The Hero of New Orleans. ‘Tis much he dares, 
and te that dauntless temper of his mind he hath a wisdom that doth guide his 
valour to act with justice.” 

By John Cauldwell, Esq.—The memory of John McCance, late member of 
Parliament for Belfast. The uniform friend of his country, and the early 
associate of the individual who now offers his name to the grateful recollections 
of many of this Society. 

By John Moorhead, Esq. The memory of the gallant Major Dade and his 
Spartan band, who followed the example of Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae. 

By the Delegation from the ** Erina Benevolent Association.” Benevolence 
—the twin sister of charity, and the nursing mother of every social virtue. 

By Dr C. C. Rice, in behalf of the Hibernian U. B. Society. The Society 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. Chartered by Integrity, sustained by 
Philanthropy,and governed by Patriotism ; thus guarded by three such attributes, 
like the triune leaf of Erin, it is perrennial. 

By the Delegation from the Hibernian Provident Society. Charity, the bene- 
voient daughter of Heaven. 

Upon the retiring of the President, his health was drank with great applause. 


—_— 
NATIONAL COURTESIES. 
His Britannic Majesty's Consulate, 
New York, March 23d, 1836. 

Sir—I have the honour to present a portrait of his Majesty King William the 
Fourth, to be placed in the United States Naval Lyceum, in which I have eb- 
served the portraits of several eminent characters. The attachment of his 
Majesty to the naval service, has led seamen, with their characteristic familiarity 
of expression, to designate his Majesty *‘ the Sailor King.” Arising out of such 
connection with the service, and aware of the vivid recollection of many of the 
old and respectable citizens of New York, as to the seamanlike frankness and bear- 
ing of the King when a midshipman on this station, I have been led to request 


tion which so happily prevails between his Majesty and the United States, based 
upon those kindred relations to which England can alone lay claim, may increase, 
and be handed down to future generations, is the ardent prayer of, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 





To Commodore Ridgely, 
President of the United States Naval Lyceum. 
| United States Naval Lyceum, 
Navy Yard, New York, March 25, 1836. 
Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 

| the 23d inst. transmitting to the U. S. Naval Lyceum, for the purpose of being 
| placed in its rooms, a beautifully executed full length portrait of his Majesty 
| King William the 4th, and am authorised to present you the thanks of the 
| Society for this very flattering and appropriate donation. 

| The recollection of the frank and friendly bearing of his Majesty, when 
| brought by the course of his service in the British Navy in contact with the 
citizens of New York, which, as you pertinently remark, is within the remem- 
| brance of some of its old and respectable inhabitants ; the active and ardent in- 
| terest he has always manifested in the prosperity of the Royal Navy of Eng- 
, land, with which that of America may c'aim a common kindred origin, and 
| more recently the exhibition he has given to mankind of a distinguished and 
magnanimous generosity of character, in the spontareous interposition of his 
high influence to bring to an amicable issve the long subsisting differences be- 
| tween this country and one of the principal powers of Europe, will cause the 
, name of William the 4th to be cherished in grateful respect by the citizens of 
| the United States, between whom and the people of England, I entertain a per- 
| fect confidence, that the common sent:nent of amity will endure without inter- 
ruption, while the officers of the American Navy, and the members of the U. 
|S. Naval Lyceum will continue to cherish a respectful regard for the monarch 
who has been emphatically denominated ‘“* The Sailor King.” 

With sentiments of high regard, 
I have the honour to be, sir, your must obed‘t servant, 


CHAS. G. RIDGELY. 


of Mr. O'Connell, and had in most eloquent terms expressed his admiration of To Jas. Buchanan, Esq. 


that gentleman. He (Mr. M.) without intending to deny to Mr. O'Connell all | 


the merit his countrymen might claim for him—must be permitted to dissent | 


from the unqualitied praise that had been bestowed. There had been expres- | 
sions attributed to Mr. O'Connell, which, as an American citizen, he could not 
approve, and which the vehemence of that gentleman in favour of liberty in his 
own country had ungraciously applied to America.—But having said thus much 
he wished to bring to the notice of the company the meinory of a man beloved 
by all who knew him: one whose motives and character would now be better | 
appreciated by the public of Great Britain—since an era had arrived in the 
history of that country when the great and good men of every rank and sect had 
come forward to ameliorate the condition of Ireland. He alluded to Thomas 
Adcis Emmet.—It had been his good fortune, as a member of the profession, to 
see much of Mr. Emmet. For more than two years he had had an opportunity 
in his professional life of deriving much pleasure and instruction in his inter- 
course with him at the Bar. The simplicity of his manners—his amiable 
temper—his kindness to the junior members of the profession were calculated 
to make him respected and beloved. Most of the gentlemen present had heard 
him, and must well remember his powerful display of professional talent. His | 
zeal—industry—integrity and ability had elevated him to the first rank at the 
Bar and secured for hin the love and admiration of his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Maxwell proposed 

The Memory of Thomas Addis Emmet, simplicity, genius and virtue exalted 
his character and ennobled his life | 
_ 11. Irish eloquence, in past times it pourtrayed the wrongs of our country, | 
in the present it bids fair to obtain her rights. Boys of Kilkenny. 

12. Education, liberal, enlightened, and free from sectarian bias, the best se- 
curity for civil and religious liberty. Tyrolese Song of Liberty. 
13. Woman. j ‘ 
Life must be toil; but oh! that toil, how drear, 
But for the soother of its brief career. 


Haste to the Wedding. 
By the Hon. C. W. Lawrence, the Mayor of New York. Erin—The songs 
of her poets, and the deeds of her warriors, will blazon her fame wherever ge- 
nius is admired and bravery respected. 
By the President, C. P. White, Esq. The memory of the Hon. Edward 
Burke, of South Carolina, the manificent benefactor of the Hibernian Society 
of Charleston. 


By the first Vice President, J. Wilson, Esq. The health of our worthy 
Ex-President, John Chambers. 
By the second Vice President, Edward Eccleston, Esq. Reform—moderate, | 


constitutional, democratic. May it confer upon the old world the manifold blee- | 
sings with which it has enriched the new. 


By John Moorehead, Esq. Daniel O'Connell. 





| 


On this toast being given there arose considerable discussion, when Mr. P. | 
Hone made a few remarks, and concluded by giving—the ‘* Mediator,” | 
essed are the peace makers—stated the rise and progress of the late expected | 


Consul of his Britannic Majesty, New York. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8a 8} per cent. prem, 
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CER ABBLOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1836. 





By the Roscoe, we have received our regular files from London to the 24th, 
and from Liverpool to the 26th of February, inclusive. 

The encroachments of Russia are at length beginning to awaken the atten- 
tion of Parliament. Lord D. Stuart moved for various Treaties and papers 
connected with the affairs of Russia and Turkey ; and obtained the production 
of thuse most important for deliberation. The Whig-Radical Ministry, how- 
ever, seem so averse to anything like a hostile aspect, that we doubt whether 
the subject will produce effect whilst they continue to remain at the helm. 
Certain it is, that the introduction of Russian affairs, ending in mere argument 
or in menacing expressions, have no other results than that of irritating the 
Emperor of Russia and spurring him on to further exactions. As proof of this 
we need but refer to the treatment of the Poles, which there is no doubt was 
occasioned in a great measure by the ill-judged and useless reflections of 
speakers both French and English, and by the futile hopes held out by them of 
assistance against their oppressors. From the time of Catharine the Russian 
power has been steadily advancing, not only as regards foreign conquest and in- 
fluence abroad, but in internal abilities and resources, arising from the system of 
promoting civilization among the ignorant masses. But at no time has the 
power of Russia appeared so dangerous to Great Britain as at the present, and 
England begins to see the short-sighted policy of Earl Grey, in obliging 
Turkey to throw herself into the arms of the Czar in 1831. The as- 
sistance given by Russia to the Sultan at that critical moment saved him, 
and she received as her reward the stipulation in the treaty of Hoonkist 
’Skelessi, signed at Constantinople, July 1833, that no foreign vessels of 
war should pass the Dardanelles but those of her own. It is this treaty 
that gives Europe and more particularly England se much inquietuile, and ir- 
duced Lord Dudley Stuart to make his motion, which led to the debate which we 
have inserted to-day. But mere motions for copies of treaties and of official 
papers by gentlemen styling themselves liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons, will not induce Russia to relinquish the importaut advantages she has 
gained ; a war can alone remedy this great evil—yet a war we cannot hare, for 


sturhan - . ‘ i , - 
disturbance with France, and gave Great Britain just praise for the honourable Lord Palmerston says peace must be maintained, and so say, by their votes, a 


the acceptance of what is esteemed a good likeness. That the growing affec- | 
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majority of the members of the House. Russia, then, has ample opportunity to 
build ships and confirm her power in the Black Sea, as well as to push her con 
quests still farther on the road to India War, however, will sooner or later 
come, and the longer it is put off the more bloody and expensive it will be for 
England. 

The affairs of Spain are now at such a crisis that the prospects of the Queen 
seem nearly at an end, without the direct intervention of England or France. All 
is confusion among her ministers, and disorder among her troops. Don Carlos 
has, assuredly, the hearts of the Spaniards, so far at least, as they may be said to 
have hearts at allin the dispute; and as the matter is in reality an international 
one, we cannot but again reprobate the attempts of other countries to interfere 
in it. anqanms 
On an outer page will be found the speech of the Earl of Gosford, on proro- 
guing the Legislature of Lower Canada. It will be seen that his Lordship 
censures the conduct of the Assembly in refusing to vote the necessary supplies 
for carrying on the Government of the Province, and informs the sages com- 
posing that notable body, that they alone are to blame, and on them the respon- 
| sibility rests, should the Imperial Parliament deem it proper to resort to some 
general measure for putting an end to the anomalous state of things in the 








Excellency and his liberal friends, and that the experiment of conciliation— 
carried on, it should be remembered, all on one side—has been a signal failure, 
as every sensible man knew, from the beginning, it would be. Sir James Kempt 
tried it to little purpose ; Lord Aylmer tried it and failed, and so has Lord 
Gosford. Will the Whig Ministry be convinced now! The discontented 
party, we believe, do not bring any charges against his Lordship ; at all events, 
they have not impeached him, which is somewhat lucky ;—but let him beware 
of another session, for he may be assured he will not escape then. Lord Gas- 
ford must do as others have done before him—that is, fall back upon constitu- 


people of British origin, who comprise nine-tenths of the intelligence of the 
whole country. We are not in the least degree surprised at the result of the 
, Session—had a different termination occurred, we should indeed have marvelled, 
because Mr. Papineau and his coadjutors have no wish to be satisfied. But if 
Mr. Papineau and his followers be not satisfied, we trust his Lordship is—of 
one thing at least—that the self-styled liberals of Lower Canada do not seek 
REFORM, but REVOLUTION. 

No blame whatever can be attached to Lord Gosford, for not having carried 
out the views of those who sent him—he has done all that mortal man could 
do to appease and reclaim the mal-contents. To these not one harsh or hostile 
act has been applied, and his error has been, if any, in doing too much in 
the King’s name for those who have proved themselves unworthy of the royal 
goodness. — 

The King held his first Levee for the season on the 23d of Feb. at which the 
following were presented. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Halkett, on appointment as Commander-in-Chief in 
North America and the West Indies, by the Earl of Minto Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Wilson, on his appointment, by Lord Hili. Mr. Stephen, Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Department, on his appointment, by Lord Glenelg. 
Captain Mackinnon, Grenadier Guards, on his return from Canada, by Lord 
Aylmer. Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N., on receiving his Majesty’s permission 
to wear the Order of the Redeemer of Greece, by the Earl of Minto. Lieut.- 
General Lord Ayliner, on his appointinent to the Colonelcy of the 18th Royat 
ery Regiment of Infantry, and on his return from Canada, by General Lord 

ill. . 

Timber Duties.—Our Colonial friends will rejoice to hear that no alteration 
in the duties of this branch of their industry will take place at present. We 
copy the following from the Parliamentary proceedings on the 22d Feb.:— 

House of Lords. 

Lord ASHBURTON presented a petition from Nova Scotia on the subject 
of the timber duties. The petitioners expressed a hope that if Government in- 
tended to make any alteration in the timber duties, they would at once notify 
what they meant to do, instead of leaving the petitioners in a state of uncer- 
tainty, which was extremely detrimental to their interests. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE stated, that Governinent had no intention, 
at present, to make any alteration in the timber duties; and whenever they 
meant to propose an alteration, ample notice would be given of their intention. 











sul, Mr. Buchanan, and the President of the Naval Lyceum at Brooklyn, Com. 
Ridgely, occasioned by the presentation of a portrait of King William IV. by 
the former, to the Lyceum. We rejoice in these reciprocations of kindness and 
goed- vill, as we are of opinion that they tend materially to form and cement the 
relations of amity and mutual respect between the two countries. This readi- 
ness on the part of Mr. Buchanan to evince respect and kind feelings, is consis- 
tent with his usual conduct: and his present offering is peculiarly appropriate, 
from the circumstance of the likeness being that of an unusual though correctly 
designed character—* a sailor King.” 





*,* In answer to complaints of the non-arrival of the Albion, we must beg 
the indulgence of our readers, in consequence of the present almost impassable 
state of the roads. On all occasions they may be assured that no delay exists 
at this office, and that every effort is made in our establishment, to secure a pro- 
per and speedy transmission of this journal. Nevertheless, we wish to be ap- 
prized of ali cases of delay, when we will use our best efforts to remedy it. 
As far as we can learn our paper arrives as punctually, upon the average, as any 
other published in New-York. 

Richardson's Dictionary of the English Language. The first part of this 
valuable work was published yesterday by Mr. W. Jackson. Price 63 cents. 
It will be completed in two vols. 4to., containing 30 Parts. 

Library of Standard Literature. Geo. Dearborn. The publisher of this 
beautiful series has just brought out the first two volumes ef Lord Byron’s 
| works; they are uniform with the preceding works of the series, and each 

volume is illustrated with a handsomely engraved portrait; the first being that 

of the noble author, and the second of the celebrated Countess Gurccolt. Too 
| much praise cannot be given to Mr. Dearborn for the care and taste displayed in 
the execution of this * Standard Library.” 

The following works have been recently published by the Harpers of this 
city :— 

Family Library. Vol. LXXIV. Natural History of Insects. This is a 
continuation of Vol. VIIL., and when complete will be a valuable compendium 
of Entomoiogy in a popular forin. 

Family Library. Vols. LXAXVI. and LXXVII. Life of Washington. By 
J. K. Paulding. ‘The author has endeavoured to adapt this specimen of Biogra- 
| phy to juvenile writers, and as a school class book. Its objects are to attract 
| attention to the moral and mental qualities of the distinguished subject on whom 
it treits, rather than to his public actions, except as regards the one great event 
of his life. 

Rienzi. By Bulwer;—is a continuation of the uniform series of Bulwer’s 
works, now in course of publication by the Harpers. 

Messrs. Dubois & Bacon, Broadway, have just published “ Write to me, 
Love,” composed to Mr. Horn. It is dedicated to that inimitable yocalist Mr. 


Wood, by whom we understand, it was sung with great applause at the late 
Concert at the Chatham Street Chapel. 











— ° —! 


| R.& MRS. WOOD, respectfully beg leave to announce to their friends and 
5 the public of New York, that their second Vocal Concert will take place on 
| Wednesday next, April 6th, 1836, at Chatham Street Chapel, on which occasion 
they will give anew selection of Vocal Music. Mr. and Mrs. Weod will again be- 
assisted by Mr. Broughand Mr.C.E.Horn. Tickets one dollar each, te be had at 
the principal Music Stores, and at the doors of the Chapel on the night of the Con- 
cert. ‘To prevent confusion at the doors it is strongly recommended that Tickets 
should be procured from the Music Stores. [April 2}. 
To the Edutor of the Albion, New York. ot 
: Welland Canal Office, 24th March, 1836. 
Sir—I am desired by the Board of Directors to acquaint you that the Engineer 
reports, the Welland Canal will be ready for free navigation on the 15th day of 
April, the trifling repairs necessary, being nearly completed. 
{ April 2-1] ee JOHN CLARK, Sec’y Welland Canal Co, 
MJ UMBER FORTY-NINE of the Christian Library, is this day published “at 
4 162 Nassau-street.—It is a continuation of a work entitled “ The Mental 
Illumination and Moral Improvement of Mankind?” By Thomas Dick, ruthor of the 
“ Christain Philose pher,” &e. Itwill occupy about five numbers of the Library, and 
will be illustrated with thirty engravings. 
The Christian Library is published weekly in octavo numbers of this: y-two pages 
each. price 6 1-4 cents a number, or three dollars ayear. Two years of the pu blicae 

















tion have nearly been completed, making six handsome volumes, cen taining more 
than fifty complete works of the best authors inthe English langua;e, which cannot 
| be obtained in any other way for less than fifty dellars. Volumes or 1! mbers fre m 
[Ap ril 2-ls.*] 


the commencement can be obtained, 


colony. Thus, then, it would seem that all harmony is at an end between his- 


tional principles ; he will then be supported by the constitutional party, andthe - 


In another column will be found the correspondence between the British Con-- 
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POLAND RESTORED. 
A SONNET. 
Not, Bard sublime, alone !—a prophet true ! 

Thou shalt, anon—in euphonistic verse, 

The joys restored of Poland’s sons rehearse, 

And wreaths of triumph o’er their path bestrew ! 
What! though auspicious gleams be dim and few, 

Amid the blackness of appalling night,— 

Though northern wintry storms their regions blight,— 
And, in a death-like trance, their forms we view,— 
Freedom and glory shall the silence break ; 

A patriot zeal lead on reviving day ; 

A genial Spring their winter chase away, 

And to heroic deeds the brave shall wake ! 
Poland’s dire fate invokes a glowing sung,— 
Strike, strike aloud the lyre! the thrilling tale prolong ! 


Suntmiary. 


A German journal states that a young author, having cause of complaint 
against the Director of the Theatre at Ludwig, in Mecklenburg, olew his brains 
out on the stage, and the performances were continued notwithstanding. 

Physiognomy.—Lavater, in his work on physiognomy, says that Lord Anson, 
from his countenance, must have been a very wise man. Horace Walpole says 
that he was one of the most stupid men he ever knew. 

Lewyers in Parliament.—Sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle, under the 
vear 1736, records that the House of Commons ordered that no man of the law 
should be returned as Kniglit of the Shire, and, if returned, that he should have 
no wages. 

In the very warm weather, a gentleman observed to a friend, who paid him a 
morning visit, “ It is so hot that one is quite melted.” True,” said his friend, 
“so that in paying you a visit, I have literaily dropped in.” 

The “ Augsburg Gazette” of the 23d mentions that the late journey of one 
of the Princes of Prussia to St. Petersburg was undertaken in consequence of 
a wager, that he would perform the journey in 100 hours The rapidity of the 
journey cost his companion, Count Slippenbach, his life. 

John Milton —The following anecdote of an interview between Milton and 
the Duke of York (afterwards James the Second) affords a fine illustration of 
the noble and independent spirit of the immortal poet, and of the cool-blooded 
and cruel tyranny of his royal visitor :—The Duke of York, in the heyday of 
his honours and greatness, went to satisfy a malignant curiosity by visiting 
Milton in his own house. He asked him if he did not regard the loss of his 
sight as a judgment for his writings against the King. Milton replied calmly, 
“Tf your highness thinks that calamity is an indication of Heaven’s wrath, how 
do you account for the fate of the King, your father! I have lost but my eyes 
—he lost his head.” On the duke’s return to court, he said to the King, 
“ Brother, you are greatly to blame that you don’t have that old rogue Milton 
hanged.” ‘* What!” said the King, ‘Have you seen Milton?” ‘ Yes,” 
answered the duke, ‘‘I have seen him.”’ “ In what condition did you find him ?”’ 
** Condition! why he is old, aud very poor.”” ‘* Old and poor,” said the King, 
‘Cand blind, teo. You area fool, James, to wish him hanged ; it would be doing 
him a service. No, if he is poor, old, and blind, he is miserable enough in all 
conscience ; let him live.” 

An old writer says, ‘“‘the Spaniards are eagles on their horses, lions in their 
fastnesses, women in the open field.”’ 

Imnortance of Words.—Sir W. Blizard, on one occasion inquired of a student 
what was going forward in the operating theatre. The young gentleman re- 
plied, ‘Mr. Headington, Sir William, is operating in a case of strangulated 
hernia, but the gut is quite rotten.” He pleasantly remarked, * Pray, Sir, do 
not call it gu/, or say it is rotten, or you will be taken for a butcher ; but call it 
intestine, and say it is gangrenous.” 

A Brotherly Joke-—Sir William, when young, was accustomed to carry some 
weapon with him; which habit he continued till the period of his death. One 
night, on leaving the Court of Examiners at the College, he missed his favoured 
hanger, which had more than once served him as a weapon of defence in early 
life. His servant was unable to give any account of it; which induced Sir 

Villiam to exclaim with some energy, “* It must be found, for with it [am in 
fear of no one, not even of the Devil himself.”” A member of the court, who 
was by, shrewdly remarked, * If that is the case, he bad better have it put into 
his coffin with him.” 

t is not generally known that the whole of the papers printed for the use of 
the House of Commons may now be purchased at a very low rate indeed, one 
thousand folio pages being sold for afew shillings. ‘There are many curious 
reports on art, science, and literature, and on manufactures, which are worthy ef 
preservation in every library. 

The Prince of Wales (Geo. IV.)—The Prince, whom any one might have 

nown for suc 
beneath the King himself; and the Duke of Orleans, afterwards an unhappy 
victim to democratic misrule in his own country, then one of the gayest of the 


ray. Methinks I see the Prince of Wales, in his own style of dignified conde- | 


scension, turning this way and that, as he led the conversation, that none might 
be overlooked, and that all might be pleased. On the occasion alluded to, I re- 
member, that just asthe prince had been giving way to his peculiarly happy style 
of jocularity, the duchess remarked, ‘‘ That, whoever should live to see it, his 
Royal Highness would make a singular King.” 
very picture of seriousness, he replied, ** Pardon me, your Grace, I think the 
honour of England has been ‘so degraded of late that the crown would scarce- 
fy be worth wearing.” The prince, in this speech, alluded to the peace which 
England had been forced into with America and its allies ; and the duchess, re- 
membering who sat at ber right hand, without a moment's hesitation, rejoined, 
‘And, Sir, pardon me in return,—TJ think England having had the magnanimity 
to defend herself against four such powerful and persevering assailants, and 
having had the means of making such an honourable peace, betokens that the 


honour of Great Britain was never more free from tarnish than at this moment.” 


A murmur of applause went through the company, in which the Duke of Or- 
leans joined as well as the rest.—Memoirs of D’ Amour. 


‘Quick Work.—The *“ North Devon Journal” contains this announcement 
among its marriages :—‘* At Southmolton, on Monday last, by the Rev. T. H. 
Maitland, John Barminter, wool-comber, aged 59, to Miss Elizabeth Widgery, 
ged42.—This hopeful youth buried his fourth wife not a month before.” 


A good Index.—A gentleman was wading through the index of some law 
ports the other day, and under the ** G's” he found ** Great mind—Mr. Laing,” 
nd knowing that his worship was not possessed of a very large body, he was 
naturally curious to learn something of the dimensions of his mind, and turning 


to the page referred to, he found the following, ‘‘ Mr. Laing said he had a great 
mind to commit John Thomas for the misdemeanor.” 
Railway Travelling —Upon the Liverpool and London railway, at the 


eed of the engines, the journey will be effected in ten hours; 


carriages be built expressly for speed, they may travel at the rate of forty, fifty, 

' es an hour,so that the mail may be conveyed from London 

to Liverpool in three hours anda half! ‘The intercourse between London and 

I s 1,300 persons a-day: and the intercourse between London and 

j ' Manchester and Birmingham, is annually a million and a quarter—very 
sarily the ainount of the whole population of London 

I Antigu@.—A lawyer had taken away a cow from a pvor man, who 


/ 
nplatnes ereof tot 


+} ‘ Naw NY ” { 
juoth the King Nay, my Lord,” said the poor man, “if you hear him 


then have I surely lost my cow indeed.”—S hoolmaster, or Teacher of 


Fable Phil , 1576 


. 
Braz t Passion for Play.—Overpowered by weariness and smoke, I was 
nasieep. When] awoke, the good y company was still together ; cards had 

Kept them awake all night. These men, whose clothing hung about them in 

tatters, who had not even salt, much less bread, to their half-raw beef, were now 


staking Spanish doubloons and handsfull of silver pon a single card; with 
mazement I behe ne of them draw leathern bags of gold out of their 
agged trousers, and empty them on the ground, tot y whether, in a lucky 
unute, they might not double or triple their capital side each player lay his 


, ready, In case Of Gcispute, his antagonist —wNSeidler's 
j > 
nce in B azil. 


—j>— 

LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, 21st March, 1836. 
day at three o'clock, His Exc. the Right Hon. the Earl Gosford, came 
he Legislative Council Chambs r, and the Gentleman Usher was 


After which His Excellency 


e Royal Assent to several Bil 


» deliver the following 
SPEECH 


e Legislative Counedl, Gentleme 2 


oO 1 
pive 


House of Assembly, 
season of the year, and the want of a sufficient number of 
llouses, for the dispatch of public business, 
i i gue this Parliament. 
& uen House of Assembly, 
** is to ne matter of sincere regret that the offers of peace and reconcilia- 
twas the bearer to this country, have not led te the results 


render it expedient 





at the first glance, bimself the first in apparent as In real dignity | 


Gathering up his face into the | 


but, if | 


he King. «1 will hear what he will say to the matter,” | 


Che Albion. 


| which I had hoped for. The consequences of their rejection, and of the de- 
mands which have been made to his Majesty, I will not venture tc predict. 

“In the Speech with which | opened the Session, I annuunced, that should 

| you consent to discharge the arrears due to the Public Officers, and provide 

| for their maintenance, pending the enquiries which his Majesty has commanded 

| to be made in the Province, no part of the surplus revenues of the Crown should 

be touched during those enquiries without your assent. q 

“As no provision has been made for the purposes contemplated in that pro- 
posal, I shall be under the necessity of applying the revenues at the disposal of 
the Crown, as far as they will extend, to the payment of the public servants and 
towards the current expenses of the Civil Government. What further measures 
must be adopted for the removal of the difficulties to which the affairs of the 
Province are reduced, the authorities in England must now determine. 

‘* Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘Of the fifty-nine Bills that have passed both Houses during this session, J 
have given the Royal Assent to all save one, namely, the Bill for establishing a 
Rail-Road between the River St. Lawrence and the Province Line. As this 
Bill affects the King’s prerogative in the disposal of the Waste Lands of the 
| Crown, the 42d clause of the Constitutional Act makes it necessary that I should 
| reserve it for the signification of his Majesty’s pleasure; and it is probable that 
| the omission of the formalities required by that clause will be altogether fatal to 
the measure. 

“IT shall continue to do all in my power for the advancement of the public 
good, and the furtherance of that paternal policy which has been enjoined upon 
me by our Most Gracious Sovereign; and you, gentlemen, will, I doubt not, 
each in his individual capacity, labour to preserve the peace and to promote the 
real interest of the community.” 


—_—— 
VERY IMPORTANT INTELLIGENCE FROM 
FLORIDA. 
From the Savannah Georgian, March 24. 

The steam packet Florida, Capt. Hebbard, arrived last evening from Black 
Creek via Jacksonville. 

Col. Twiggs, of the 4th regiment infantry, Major Mountfort, of the 2d regi- 
ment artillery, and Maj. Lear, of the 4th regiment infantry, with Capt. Marks of 
the Louisiana volunteers, were among the passengers. ‘These officers left Fort 
Drane,on Saturday last, where Gen. Scott, remained with the forces under his 
command. ‘The whole army is in fine health and spirits, and in excellent disci- 
pline, and will be prepared to leave Fort Drane on or about the 25th inst. for the 
banks of the Outhlacoochee, (Gen. Gaines’ battle ground). ‘There Generals 
Scott, and Eustis, and Col. Lindsay, with their immediate commands, are 
to unite—Gen. Eustis having meved on Saturday last from Volusia, and Col. 
Lindsay being on his way from Tampa. 

If the Indians do not comply with the terms of the Treaty, it is Gen. Scott's 
intention to make them do so peaceably, if they will, or forcibly, if necessary. 

The Floridians, not in the field, are generally returning to their homes in the 
vicinity of Micanopy and elsewhere, expecting, as they have been assured, that 
the Indians will comply with their agreement with General Gaines. 

General Gaines set out from Fort Drane on the 14th instant, on his way to 
Tampa, via Tallahassee and St. Marks. 

General Scott arrived at Fort Drane on the day before. 

The agreement made by General Gaines with the Indians, with the terms of 
which we are furnished by Capt. Marks, is to the following effect—that the 
Indians and their chiefs should retire beyond the Withlacoochee, and there re- 
main peaceably until the wishes of the Government are known-—that commis- 
sioners would be sent by the proper authorities to express those wishes, and that 
the chiefs should assemble at any time and place, when and where they should 
be required. 

Oseola, Jumper, Albeti Hajo, (Crazy Alligator) all Indians, with Abram (Prin- 
cipal Adviser of Micanopony) and Cesar, both Indian negroes, were present at 
the interview on the part of the Indians; and the officers who, at the request of 
Gen. Gaines, were present, were Capt. Hitchcock, of Ist Regiment Infantry, 
Capt. Marks, of the Louisiana volunteers, and Adjutant Barrow of the same. 

We understand that in consequence of some misunderstanding between Col. 
Twiggs and the Commanding General, respecting brevet rank in the field, that 
Col. Twiggs will forthwith repair to New Orleans and resume his duties as 
Commandant of that Station. Major Mountfort is also on his way to New Or- 
leans, and Major Lear haz received a furlough for the recovery of his health. 

We sincerely regret that the army should be deprived at this time, of such 
gallant and experienced officers, who showed by their endurance of privations 
on their march from ‘Tampa, and the alacrity with which they repaired to the 
field of danger, what the country could reasonably expect from them in action— 
if an action with the enemy should indeed be necessary. 

The general impression when these officers left Fort Drane was that the war 
was atanend. No hostile Indians have been seen by our army since Gen. 
Gaines left the Outhlacoochee. Most of the friendly Indians with Black Dirt, 
their chief, have returned to Tampa, deeming their services no longer neces- 
sary. 

We regret to add that Lieut. Izard survived his wound but five days. 

We are informed by a gentleman just from Fort Drane, that the parley held 
between Gen. Gaines and Powell, on the 5th of March, was interrupted by the 
arrival of Gen. Clinch’s mounted men, when it was made known to the Indians 
by Gen. Gaines, that no treaty could be made with them to remain in Florida, 
but that they would be required to remove west of the Mississippi. The Indians 
said they were tired of killing white men, and that they had lest many of their 
own men, and were willing to make peace, but they wished to remain in Florida. 
Miconopy, the head warrior of the nation, was down the river, and runners were 
sent to him but no answer was expected under five days. Our informant states 
| Miconopy has always declared he would rather die than leave his home ; and 
| does not think he will consent unless driven to the measure. The reported 

famine in Gen. Gaines’ camp was without foundation, but some of the volun- 
teers who bad thrown away their rations were in want, aud three horses had 
been killed and part of them eaten, when Gen. Clinch arrived. 

— j— 
IMPORTANT FROM TEXAS. 

New Orleans, March 17. 

| The schr. W. A. Turner, arrived yesterday, in7 days from Matagorda. 
| Through the politeness of Capt. Brookfield, we have obtained the particulars of 
' 

| 














the late siege by tne Mexicans of San Antonio de Behar, as ascertained at 
Matagorda when he left. 

The besieging army was commanded by Generals Sesma and Coss. It con- 
sisted of 40 companies of infantry, numbering at an average of 60 or 70 men 
each ; andof about 1500 cavalry under Folisalos—with 500 mules and baggage 
of all kinds. ‘These were seen and numbered by Capt. Dermit, of the Texian 

| army, previous to the engagement. ‘The Texians in the fort were infantry and 
| some cavalry for foraging expeditions under the command of Colonels Bowie and 
| Travers, numbering about 200 ; 

The assault on the fort of Alamo, in the town of San Antonio, commenced 
| about 3 P. M., on the 28th of February, the Mexican army hoisting a black flag 
| aloft, as indicating no quarters. The garrison being well supplied with 18- 
| pounders, planted on the fort, made them ply with dreadful effect, sweeping com- 

panies of the assailants before the shot. ‘The Mexicans surrounded the fort on 
all sides ; but on all sides were they saluted with its artillery. This continued 
til 7, P. M., when the Mexicans thought proper to evacuate the town, and retire 
to an encampment within two miles, after leaving 500 of their comrades slain 
before the fort 

The provisional government of Texas being informed of the contest, an 
| immediate draft of one third of all Texians capable of bearing arms was ordered 
| by the acting Governor. But so eager were the Texians in general for their 
prompt and certain triumph, that when the order reached Matagorda, not one 
| third only but all able bodied citizens volunteered. Numerous companies were 

immediately onthe march to San Antonio, to drive the Mexicans beyond the 
| Rio Grande, or leave them on the field of battle. They willact on the offensive 
} In their future operations. 
| Weare happy to learn that Doctor Grant is not killed: he, Colonel Johnson 
and It appears that Grant and some 20 or 30 others had 
aC on a scouting party, and had approached too near the invading army. 
hey were immediately attacked by a column of the enemy ; and only 3 escaped 
—Grant among the number, exhausted and almost naked ; 
pursued by the Mexican cavalry. Yet this is the triumph so bombastically bla- 
; zoued in the account of the gallant Nicholas Rodriguez, published in the Bee of 
yesterday. The document was genuine; bur we “ guessed” it was not au- 
thentic 


another were saved. 


gone out 


as he was closely 


The Texicans have abandoned 
| higher ip 


1 ammunit nm: and 


Copano, and fortified Labadie or Goliad, 
here are now 700 men stationed there, well prepared with artill. ry 


an disposed to play checkmate with the wing of the Mexican 


army, under General Ullea, lately encamped at San Patrico.— Bee 





A RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Fr: in addi 
} sL, 3 ay,! yu i rance, in addition 
4! to former arrivals, Two Cases of Millinary—Comprising an assortment of 
Bonnets, Ladies and Childrens ; Capottes and Capes, of the latest Paris fashions, 
and in an entirely new style—together with a splendid assortment of Ribbons, 
Flowers, Embroideris« , and a great variety of fancy articles. [m26-2] 
{EO. E . 


inserted 


HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
in the best possible manner. {Nov. 21-tf.] 





oune tant 
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| \ R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remain nginthis city, and | 
~ 


. devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte. and the Theory 
of Composition. 


For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
sellers, Broadway. 


[Se pt, 26.] 





OODLAWN COLLEGIATE ACADEMY.—In compliance 

quest and advice of several friends, the Subscriber will = re a 
Monday in May neat, a Seminary, for a limited number of Young Gentle from 
seven to twelve er fourteen years of age, at the country residence of the late Charles 
Wilkes, Esq. well known as Woodlawn, situate on the east bank of the Had 
River, three and a half miles from the City Hall. The location is considered 5 
healthy as any on the Island, and from its picturesque and highly cultivated ou 
extensive grounds, is peculiarly adapted for the purposes of a Boarding Schoo|— 
while its contiguity to New York renders the constant intercourse of relatives With 
the children at all seasons practicable, It will be the earnest endeavour of the Sub. 
scriber to combine an energetic and faithful discharge of his duties as a Principal 
with a parental attention to the domestic comforts, habits and behaviour of the Py ils. 
such as may ensure their esteem, and enable him the more readily to implant Pad 
their minds honourable and virtuous principles, and that, as effectually as the sa = 
might be inculcated were the Children under the immediate superintendance of 
Parents or Guardians. The course of Instruction wil! comprise a thorough pre 
ratory English and Classical Education requisite to fit the pupils: for subsequese 
admission into College, under experienced Teachers, selected by gentlemen a 
have taken an interest in the formation of the establishment. The Departments of 
Reading and Elocution will be under the exclusive care of the Principal, who will 
devote particular attention to Pupils designed as Students in Law or Divinity with 
especial reference to their intended studies. The Rev. C. V. Kelly, Rector of St 
Bartholemew’s Church, has undertaken to direct and superintend the religious in. 
struction of those Pupils whose yy may desire his supervision. The terms will 
be, for Board, Washing, English and Classical Instruction, $200 per academica] 
year, payable quarterly, im advance. All necessary Books and Materials, with Bed 
and Bedding, to be furnished by the Pupils, or at their expense. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by application to the Principal, uutil the first of May next at 
11 Stanton street, two doors from the Bowery. J.W.S, ; 

New York, March 17, 1836. 

We, the undersigned, having perfect confidence in the capabilities and character 
of Mr. Hows, and believing him eminently qualified for the duties of an instructor 
and guardian of youth, cheerfully recommend him to the notice of our fellow-citizens 
and will be pleased to answer any inquiries relative to Mr. Hows and his propose 


undertaking. 
Rey. C. V. Kelly, 21 Rivington street. W.R. Cooke, 359 Fourth street. 
C. Carville, 29 St. Mark’s Place. 


Charles King, 85 Amity street- 
William Neilson, | Le Roy Place. M., M. Quackenbos, 25 Rivington street, 
B. M. Brown, 128 Bowery. 


Bache M‘Evers, 35 Broad street, 
Wn “1 — 365 Fourth street. Foster Nostrand, 41 East Broadway. 
tApril 2. 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 








ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st 





John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 


ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period, 


The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 


Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 











Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. year. ge. 1 year, 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077| 27 112] 39 157| 51 1 97 
16 084] 28 120} 40 169] 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 210 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 232 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
21 0 92 33 1 34 46 1 91 57 270 
22 "094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 435 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upom whick 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for | year, 

- a 100 = for 5 months, 

for 2 months, 

TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludiow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
Jacob Lorillard, 
Thos. Suffern, 


4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 


3 “ ity 


“ “ 100 “ 


James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 
John J. Astor, 


Wm. Bard, 


Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 


F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. (March 21-ly. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, jGrabam, Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,jFeb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, “ = ° 6° Oo, Oo Ok 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, * 16,jMar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, i oe oe ee. a 
Europe, \Marshall, |Feb. 1,June1l, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, se * £4'* O."% 8° Om, 
Columbus, iCobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,)April1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
“ ~ 7) 8, “ 8 


|Holdrege, ** 24, “ 24, ** 24, 


United States, 
|)Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
“ 8 “ 8, “ 8, 


, 
South America, et Rade. Re | 








Napoleon, |Smith, " ~ Pe” 2. I 
“ngland, Waite, “16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, \Thompson, "sR, * @.~ Gar & * & Pe, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] “* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Indepemlence, iNye, = eT Be” en) eee ee Oe 
North Amer*ca, /|Dixey, “16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, es ee ae. a) ee 


These shipsare all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BAR ING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoc!, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 


Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 


order, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
New-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,'Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,,Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6,) ‘** 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, C. Funk, {April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
hone, we Rockett, op 24, - 16, July 8,| va 8, May l, ia 16, 


W. Lee. lFeb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. l, 
J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, “* 24,)Feb. 1, ‘ 16, “* 8, 
W.W.Pell,| ** 24, ‘* 16, Aug. 8 “ 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1,{ “* 24, ‘* 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W. B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,| “* 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, May 8, ** 24, Mar. 1, - ie. ~ . Be 


% “ 16, 


Chas. Carroll, 
Charlemagne, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 





Poland, Anthony, | ‘¢24, “ 16, Sept. 8 °° 8, July 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1,) April 24, Auy.24, Dec.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subsctbers at New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually ineurred. 


C. BOI.TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildmgs. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. Amy 4 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 





year, Viz :— 


|\Days of Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 








| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. 


| 
| 


| 


hirx ) 
adi | re New-York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R., Griswold, | Dec. 20, Feb. 7. Feb. ie, 
Ontario, Huttleston, Jan. 1, | 7 1, 20, 
Westminster, \George Moore, “10, 27, Mar. l, 
St. James, Wm. 5S. Sebor, <r |Mar. 7, KS 10, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin Feb. 1, ne 17, 20, 
New Ship ——___ | Thos. Britton, ~~ “7, Aprill, 
Louisa, D. H. Vruman 7 ae iApril 7, on 10, 
New Ship —— _sF. H. Hebard,} Mar. 1, ; # 1, 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, 10, > 27, May ty 
President, J.M.Chadwick 20, May Vy M 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | April 1, vad 17, 20. 
Toronto, }R. Griswold, | a |; * 3 June I, a 
These ships are al! of the first class, about 600 tons burthe p,and are commanc e 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


by able and experienced navigators. 


Stores, &e. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage cutward, is now 
r . 


Passengers 
ut 4 ibe supplie y the ste at the printed rates, 
aving the last menticned price, can be sup} li d by the steward att 
a h will be furnished on boird. Neither the captains nor owners of these pac ke ts 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to i ‘ 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New Y ork. 
GRINNEL., MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE NILDES,& Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 


| GARRAT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 





